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Fe cine ain, thousands of extra 
miles of full engine power 


Now—Gulf refines out the ‘‘dirty-burning tail-end’’ of gasoline—the No. 1 troublemaker 
in high-compression engines. Result: more power-with-protection than you’ve ever known! 
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Here’s proof: This spark plug is from one of the many ment after 5,000 to 10,000 miles, this plug and its mates did 
sets of original equipment plugs used in Gulf test fleet cars. not need cleaning or replacement in over 15,000 miles of city 
Though spark plugs normally need cleaning or replace- and country driving with Super-Refined NO-NOX Gasoline. 


Here’s proof: Instead of trying to fight harmful de- 
posits with so-called “miracle additives’ —inside 
your engine—Gulf believes in preventing them from 
forming in the first place, removes the cause—the 
““dirty-burning tail-end~—at the refinery. Just look 
at the plates in the unretouched photo at left and see 
what a difference Gulf super-refining makes! 


What’s more, besides giving your engine more 
complete protection, new Super-Refined Gulf NO- 
NOX gives you extra gas mileage in the short-trip, 
stop-and-go driving motorists do most... no knock, 
no pre-ignition . . . Stall-proof smoothness . . . in- 
stant starts and fast, fuel-saving warm-up. 


This lamp is burning the 4 Fe This lamp is burning 
DIRTY-BURNING NEW SUPER-REFINED 
TAILEND of gasoline i } / GULF NO-NOX, the 2 
which GULF refines out ia - = cleaner-burning super-fuel 





COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No-Nox 


THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 
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Tremendous lifting power and 
fast maneuverability make the 
Clark POWRWORKER Hand Truck 
another potent and versatile 
weapon for combatting climb- 
ing costs. 


EQUIPMENT 





FOREMOST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks © 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable January 10, 1955 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 14, 1954. 


CHARLES P.- HaRT 
Secretary & Treasurer 


New York, New York, October 28, 1954 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 





50 million reasons 
for saying 


“Well done!”’ 


This week General Motors is cele- 
brating the production of its 
50 millionth automobile. We at 
National Steel join the many 
thousands across the nation in 
saying, “Congratulations, Gen- 
eral Motors . . . and well done!” 
We are especially pleased at 
this automotive event because it 
symbolizes for us the progress of 
American industry and its ever- 
increasing contribution to a 
higher standard of living. 
Within a few score years the 
growth of industry has reshaped 
our way of life. From a nation of 
isolated farms and small commu- 
nities we have grown into a na- 
tion on wheels. Americans travel 
more, see more, do more, than any 
other people on earth. The auto- 
mobile industry can justifiably be 
proud of the important part it has 
played in this over-all progress. 
General Motors’ 50 millionth 
car is merely a milestone. . . the 
wheels are still rolling, the future is 
bright. Nothing is so powerful as 
the force of progress on the march. 


NATIONAL STEEL | 


GRANT BUILDING 





Here at National Steel, too, we 
are moving ahead. Within the 
National Steel organization is 
every resource and facility for 
the transformation of ore into six 
million tons of ingot steel each 
year. National’s mines and 
quarries yield the raw materials. 
Its boats, barges and trucks 
transport them. Its furnaces and 
mills melt, roll and finish a wide 
range of steel products. 

National Steel is a major sup- 
plier of standard and special car- 
bon steel products, and is the 
world’s largest supplier of cold- 
rolled sheet steel used in quantity 
in automobile manufacturing. 

National Steel’s growth has 
been constant—and its ability to 
serve keeps pace with industry’s 
needs. National’s plans for the 
future call for even greater devel- 
opment and progress over the 
years to come ... so that 
National Steel can continue to 
say ... Serving America by 
Serving American Industry. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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The Trend of Events 


THE PRESIDENT’S DILEMMA... President Eisenhower 
undoubtedly will find it necessary to move warily 
with the next democrat-dominated Congress. How- 
ever, it is inevitable that he will fall afoul of political 
realities. Neither republicans nor democrats can af- 
ford to forget that they must jockey for every ad- 
vantage in preparation for the 1956 elections. Hence, 
not much give and take between the parties can be 
expected. This is a prospect not likely to be con- 
ducive to restful presidential sleep. 

It would thus seem that the President may be in 
for a rough time. The President, of course, is the 
leader of his party as well as Chief Executive of the 
nation and the republican chieftains will expect him 
to back them up in the clinches. This will be easier 
said than done if the President hopes to secure demo- 
cratic cooperation on vital measures. 

Democratic leaders, with a shrewd appearance of 
sweet reasonableness, have already stated they would 
support the President in the enactment of his for- 
eign program but have not lost the opportunity to 
needle economy-minded Republicans by declaring for 
higher defense appropriations, this with an eye to 
the labor vote. 


members of Congress. 

On the 3-year reciprocal trade program which the 
President believes highly essential to his system of 
alliances within the free world, he will receive demo- 
cratic support but, sadly enough, he will meet much 
opposition from members of his own party. 

Finally, it must be said that the President has 
been unnecessarily embarrassed by the unseemly 
squabble among Republican Senators in the Mc- 
Carthy affair. This is coming very close to splitting 
the party just when he will most need its undivided 
support. 

However, President Eisenhower has one tre- 
mendous asset and that is the unbounded respect 
and affection of the American people. If he will rely 
more on the people and less on some of his advisors, 
he need have no misgivings. But, to achieve the full- 
est support from the people, he must exert more ef- 
fective leadership. 

We all know that the President is endowed with 
the highest principles but, unfortunately, this is not 
enough against the tough political realities with 
which he is confronted. Maybe, what the President 

really needs to do is to knock 





On the tax and farm-price 
support fronts, too, more 
trouble for President Eisen- 
hower from the more radical 
democrats can be expected. 
Fortunately, he will have 
some effective support on 
these issues from the sounder 
elements among democratic 
legislators as well, of course, 
a from most Republican 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


a few political heads together. 


THE CORPORATE CONSCIENCE 
..-- Many former bitter critics 
of the capitalist system noting 
the significant changes in 
the approach of the corpora- 
tion to their relations with the 
public, are now admitting 
that perhaps, after all, the cor- 
poration “has a soul.” Twenty 


This 
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years ago, of course, many of these critics had be- 
lieved the modern corporation would be the death 
of private property and thus of individual liberty. 

Actually, the corporation is nothing more than a 
mechanism. With what we call the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, an age of hand tools ended. Before that, a man 
and his tools were an entity. He hacked out a small 
living with his small equipment, and broadened his 
life-experience by trading with other men similarly 
equipped. 

Capitalism is the age of big tools. Even in its 
dawn it promised and delivered many more things 
and better things, because the tools could be owned 
by persons who didn’t use them, and used by persons 
who didn’t own them. Mankind had been freed at 
long last from serfdom to the owner of the land. 

This process has been perverted by Marxian 
thinking, which contends that the factory hauled 
the happy tiller of the soil away from his craft and 
stuffed him into the Satanic mill. Reason and ex- 
perience both reject this twisting; capitalism called 
into very existence multiplied millions of persons, 
and gave them the opportunities for freer, fuller, 
richer lives. 

This the conscience-bearing classes of the Western 
European countries—preachers, teachers, poets and 
writers—saw more clearly than did capitalism’s 
critics. Unfortunately, they were so taken with the 
advantages they tried to overlook the disadvantages. 
They argued that “private vices are public benefits.” 
The public, they cheerfully contended, wouldn’t stay 
damned in the long run. They gave the greedy among 
the enterprising classes a free hand with their greed, 
forgetting that many a victim of this greed would 
perish in the short run. 

What many see as the coming of a conscience to 
the corporation is actually the result of a reassertion 
of their function by those who speak as the con- 
science of the nation—and it has been going on for 
a good many more than 20 years. The corporate di- 
rector and executive always had a conscience. He 
was just brought up to believe he should leave his 
conscience at the plant gate or the office door—just 
the places where it should have been walking closest 
at his side. 

Perhaps, rather than try to refine the new descrip- 
tion of what has happened, we should accept it as 
a kind of graphic shorthand. All the corporation 
lacked to be the form best suited for unleashing the 
activities of the nation for the best uses of us all was 
a conscience. We see the working of this corporate 
conscience in a form undreamed of not too many 
years ago. Corporations now play an increasingly 
important part in American community life: in im- 
proving working conditions, and in interesting them- 
selves in general in the life of all who come in con- 
tact with them. Most corporation executives today 
consider themselves as much the agents of the public 
as of their stockholders. This is, indeed, a revolution— 
subtle and largely unnoticed—but significant never- 
theless. 

From the international standpoint, the modern 
American corporation can serve as an example to 
other nations of how private enterprise can function 
as a potent tool in the democratic process. In the 
battle for men’s minds which is likely to continue for 


a very long time, private industry, as we see it in 
America today, is likely to become more and more 
appealing to those underprivileged nations who are 


temporarily blinded by the communist propa. 


gandists. 


DIVIDEND INCREASES AND INVESTMENT BUYING... 
A potent force in the rise of the market this year 
has been the sharp increase in cash dividend pay- 
ments. Total dividends in 1954 will be about 5% 
above 1953. In the first ten months of the year alone, 
cash dividend payments amounted to $10.5 billion 
for all corporations, of which reporting corporations 
paid $7 billion. 

Obviously, a flood of dividends of such huge pro- 
portions necessarily has a propulsive influence on the 
price of shares. The result has been to reduce the 
average yield on high-grade common stocks to less 
than 414% compared with 5-514 %, at the beginning 
of the market rise a year ago last September. From 
the yield standpoint exclusively, therefore, it is ob- 
vious that the best grade shares are considerably less 
attractive than a year ago. However, large investors, 
especially of the institutional type, pay less attention 
to this factor than to the long-term appreciation po- 
tentials. Furthermore, they are able to average out 
the yield through their policy of “dollar-averaging.” 

For the individual investor, however, particularly 
the person dependent on income, the narrowing 
spread between good-grade stocks and good-grade 
bonds, particularly in view of the tax liability which 
reduces the net yield on stock as well as bonds ,must 
be taken into consideration with each successive de- 
cline in average yields. For the individual who is 
more interested in appreciation potentials than cur- 
rent return, the factor of yield is of less importance. 
But the investor must be clear in his own mind as to 
which means most to him: adequate dividend in- 
come or appreciation. Under present market con- 
ditions, it is becoming more difficult to have both. 
Some large investors, in an effort to protect net 
income have been taking recourse to tax-exempts. 


LAG IN INSTALMENT CREDITS... Most businessmen 
are convinced that the key to consumer markets will 
be found in the trend of instalment credits. In the 
past year, instalment credits have severely shrunk as 
a result of the disinclination of the public to make 
new purchases, particularly durable goods, through 
borrowing. 

Until existing uncertainties concerning job and 
wage prospects can be removed, it will be difficult 
to entice prospective borrowers to increase loans. 

Since the rate of instalment credits, to a large 
extent, determines buying power—in consideration 
of the buying habits of a very large section of the 
American public—the trend in this category of bor- 
rowing in coming months will be noted with the 
greatest interest. An important clue, undoubtedly, 
will be found in the attitude of the public toward the 
purchase of new cars in the months directly ahead. 
If the public flocks to automobile showrooms I 
increasing numbers and buys the cars in large 
volume, it will definitely mean that other categories 
of durable goods such as appliances and furniture 
for example, will be similarly favorably affected. 
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As 9 See Jt! 


THE LURE OF 


* word is “co-existence”, coined in Moscow 
and peddled assiduously throughout the world by 
the master Soviet propagandists. It is a word that 
has singular appeal to the countless millions who 
dread the thought of war and who would be willing 
to make practically any sacrifice—outside of abject 
surrender to the Soviet bloc—to escape the ruin of a 
hydrogen blitz. 

Yet the fair words of Rus- 
sia Which now turnsa smiling 
countenance on the world, 
need deceive no one. This is 
not the first time the Soviets 
have offered co-existence. 
When it suits their purpose, 
the communist leaders know 
very well how to employ the 
tactics of beguilement, never 
for a moment, however, los- 
ing sight of their cardinal 
purpose to dominate the 
world. Indeed, Lenin himself 
declared this to be the final 
goal of Moscow-controlled 
communism, 

Why then, with this sin- 
ister Russian record clearly 
exposed, has it been possible 
to lure not only the unwitting 
millions throughout the 
world but the responsible 
leaders of nations into ac- 
cepting the possibility of co- 
existence at face value? We 
believe this has been so be- 
cause the leaders of the free 
world have compromised with 
principle, have vacillated and 





IF THE PEN SHOULD LIE IDLE TOO LONG 





By JOHN CORDELLI 


CO-EXISTENCE 


hundred millions of people and stretches from the 
Elbe to the Yellow Sea. Senator Knowland sees 
clearly that within a generation at the latest, the 
monolithic communist bloc will possess enormous ad- 
vantages over the disparate and quarreling democ- 
racies; and that the co-existence which the Soviet 
leaders now desire would be merely a truce which 
permitted them to gather 
enormous strength with 
which ultimately to over- 
whelm the world. We may 
not agree with the form in 
which Senator Knowland 
voices his strenuous objec- 
tions to co-existence but, with 
all his bellicosity, it may very 
well be that his view is the 
correct one. 

This, by no means, sug- 
gests that war is the only al- 
ternative to co-existence. The 
Soviet leaders, hard and real- 
istic men, know well that the 
free world possesses the real 
balance of strength today. 
They have many times in the 
past yielded when confronted 
by a_ resolute opposition, 
backed by power. Further- 
more, in agitating for co- 
existence at the present time, 
they are not “leading from 
strength” but from weak- 
ness. It is therefore not dif- 
ficult to understand why they 
should wish a detente. 

But we need not fall into 
that trap. If we had the force- 





have not known how to take 
advantage of their position 
of strength. In fact, they have unnecessarily allowed 
the advantage to swing to the communist side which 
almost at will has chipped off pieces of the free world 
without material let or hindrance. True, we have 
sporadically offered resistance, as in Korea, but once 
the immediate threat has subsided, we have been 
content to drift along and hope for the best. Nothing 
could better serve the purposes of the Soviets who find 
it just as profitable to turn to subversion when they 
cannot win all their aims by military means alone. 

That is why Senator Knowland, who is an honest 
man, who speaks bluntly, and will not yield his 
principles, warns of the danger of listening to the 
Kremlin’s siren song while, at the same time, it is 
permitted to consolidate its hold on the mammoth 
communist bloc, which already comprises some nine 
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Bimrose, in the Portland Oregonian 


ful and consistent intelligent 
leadership of which we have 
been in such obvious lack, it is more than likely, pos- 
sessing the enormous strength which we do, that we 
could finally force Russia to retreat and thus loosen 
her still insecure hold on her unwilling satellites with- 
out our having to fire a single shot. Now, and not later, 
is the time to do it. 

At a minimum, we require today resolution and 
firmness — without sabre-rattling — to prove to the 
Russians that we will not yield our present position 
of strength in exchange for promises of good be- 
havior. 

When we are offered Russian deeds, instead of 
words, we will believe in the possibility of co-ex- 
istence, but not until then. It seems to us that this is 
the real meaning of Senator Knowland’s position on 
co-existence. 











Market Approaches Testing Area 


Market rise was extended during the past fortnight, despite a nervous dip and subsequent 
irregularity late last week. The performance has become more speculative, increasing 
vulnerability to reactions; but basis for serious decline is not apparent. Results should 
continue to hinge more on stock selections than general-trend considerations. 


By A. T. MILLER 


ha he sharp post-election rise in stock prices 
was extended over much of the last fortnight, with 
industrials and rails setting the pace. At the best 
market levels reached in the Wednesday, November 
17, session, with the Dow industrial and rail aver- 
ages at new bull-market highs, trading activity was 
the heaviest since early 1951, share turnover in that 
session exceeding 3,800,000 shares. However, the 
heaviest volume was accompanied by comparatively 
moderate additional price gains, suggesting some 
impairment of the technical position—a conclusion 
borne out by a sizable dip in the market last Thurs- 
day. At the end of the week, following spotty im- 
provement in the final trading session, the industrial 
average was a little under its Nov. 17 high, while 


rails closed at another new high by a fraction. 
Volume was somewhat reduced in the fortnight’s last 
two trading sessions. For utilities, the post-election 
rally high to date was recorded earlier, on November 
11, leaving this average somewhat under its bull- 
market high of last August. 


Some Nervousness Indicated 


The circumstances of the setback in the session of 
last Thursday (November 18) are worth comment. 
A considerable selling wave developed late in the 
session, with the tape running late for a time. Mea- 
sured from intra-day high to low, it clipped not far 
from 5 points off the industrial average and over 3 
poigts off the rail average. It was ac- 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR . .. CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 1909 


copfpanied by a report that the Federal 
Reserve Board would make an announce- 
ment after the close, raising conjecture 
whether the announcement would be of 






































































































































3704 | DEMAND for STOCKS 390 a boost in margin requirements. The 
4 | AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS report was wrong, since the announce- 
| AT RISING PRICES 350 ment was by the Treasury, rather than 

350 the Reserve Board, and it had to do 
— aN Fw only with the December refunding 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


the post-election rise has been domin- 
ated more by secondary and speculative 
cyclical-type stocks, than by institu- 
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75 tional-grade equities. That is character- 
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~' : °° * + + a UO | | 
| M.W.S. 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS istic of the upper stages of a long bull 
| cr wk _ market. Among the groups in which 
300 | | | \ 165 there has recently been considerable 
| \ Aw speculative excitement are rails, steels, 
- N\ 7 - airlines, building materials, machinery, 
; 7 | heh eal ao Ca Oy Oo movies, radio-television and _ textiles- 
260 Tr | - 155 none among the favorites of conserva- 
M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS tive institutional funds. 
deme SCALE AT LEFT A degree of caution is now certainly 
a0 6 13 20 27 3 - - ~ — — - = 19 26 3 10 17 24 145 in order on two counts: (1) The post- 
AUG. SEPT oct. Ov. pec. election rise has been sharp enough, 


and speculative enough in character, to 
justify a technical correction of at least 
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fair scope at any time, 
whether or not starting 
from last week’s highs. | 270 
(2) Should recent specu- 
lative tendencies and 
heavy trading volume con- 
tinue—and especially if 
they should accelerate—it 
is a reasonable assumption 
that the Administration 
probably would before 
long move to “cool things 
down” via a boost in the 
present 50% margin re- 
quirement. 


When Margins Are Raised 


A self-made market cor- 
rection, which is possible, 
would be more desirable. 
Otherwise, there could be 
no valid argument against 
boosting margins in an ef- 
fort to check speculative 
excess. In the past such 
efforts have not usually 
been immediately effective, 
but they can at least serve 
notice to make people 
“stop and think’”—for they 
are made only after the 
market has gone up far 
above any bargain-counter 
levels anyway, and when 
speculative tendencies 
have made it more vulner- 
able to at least intermedi- 
ate correction. 

Margin requirements were raised from 50% to 
15% in July, 1945, after the great 1942-1946 bull 
market had run for what proved to be over three- 
quarters of its life span. The move was followed by 
immediate hesitation, then by reactions of about 6 
points in the industrial average, and over 11 points 
for the rail average. The advance was then resumed, 
with the low-priced “cats and dogs” going to town. 
So margins were raised to 100% in thet hird week 
of January, 1946. The immediate market dip was 
slight—but low-priced stocks topped out early in 
February; and, after margins were raised, the ad- 
ditional rise to the May, 1946 top was only some 6% 
for the industrial average and was insignificant for 
rails. Before the July, 1945 margin boost, brokers’ 
loans had risen to $1.83 billion, from around $335 
million at the start of the bull market. They had been 
cut to $731 million by the time the market topped 
out. 





Rise in Debit Balances 


A margin boost from 50% to 75% in January, 
1951, was more of a Truman-Administration gesture 
against the post-Korean-War commodity price infla- 
tion than anything else. Margin debt was modest, 
and actually lower than when the war started. Stock 
prices dipped only slightly in a fairly quiet and 
irderly market, the major advance continuing to 
the end of 1952, followed by a minor bear market 
to September of last year. Today, net debit balances 
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of customers of New York Stock Exchange member 
firms are about $2.13 billion. Although that is only 
some 1.5% of market of total listed shares, it is the 
highest absolute total in many years. The 1.5% 
ratio is about equal to that around the top of the 
1946 bull-market, but is appreciably under that at 
the 1937 top and far under that of the speculative 
late 1920’s. 


The Wisest Policy Now 


Of course, long-term investors need not be con- 
cerned unduly about any question of interim market 
correction. For them, the primary thing is that a 
basis for a bear market is not forseeable now. It is 
not present in the business picture, for we have 


_ ended a recession and started on at least a moderate 


cycle of improvement. It is not likely to be created 
by a shift to tight-money policies by the credit-con- 
trol authorities unless and until price inflation tend- 
encies develop again. The latter seems unlikely for 
the medium term, if not for 1955 as a whole. 

In general terms, the market is getting progres- 
sively less attractive for new buying; but compari- 
sons of price-earnings ratios, yields and stock-bond 
yield spreads with those of the past indicate “leeway” 
for some further rise before a major top is recorded. 
Reasonably good stock values can still be found by 
selective buyers. We would continue to put most 
emphasis on comparative attraction (or unattrac- 
tion) of individual stocks in portfolio management. 
—Monday, November 22. 
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pr in late September, and continuing 
through October and November, signs of improve- 
ment in general business conditions have been 
popping up all over. The rate of steel production 
has climbed back to a respectable 75% of capacity ; 
textile production has improved moderately; auto- 
mobile output, after sinking to a historic postwar 
low during model changeovers in September and 
early October, has been rising precipitously in re- 
cent weeks, 

One could elaborate these signs of a new vigor 
in business almost indefinitely. Purchasing agents 
have reported that prices, notably of raw materials, 
are showing more strength than weakness. Con- 
struction awards in October were at the third 
highest level on record (and the two months that 
beat it contained huge atomic energy contracts; 
unemployment has fallen to the lowest point of the 
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HOW REAL 
IS 
BUSINESS 
UPTURN? 


By THOMAS L. GODEY 


year; employment itself stopped falling in Septem- 
ber, and even rose a little in October, if seasonal! in- 
fluences are accounted for. Freight carloadings—the 
broadest and one of the best general indicators of 
the existing level of business activity—have been 
rising considerably more than seasonally for the past 
six weeks. Even coal production, one of the most 
afflicted of all industries during the 1953-1954 re- 
cession, has shown clear evidence of a modest 
recovery. 

Given the now relatively safe conclusion that 
something encouraging happened to the business 
trend in the Fall, the question is what happened, 
and how substantial and permanent are the conse- 
quences likely to be? 

Tracing out the cause of the current improvement, 
there is no better starting place than the rate of 
new orders in the manufacturing sector. As early as 
August, the rate of flow of new orders, particularly 
into durables industries, began to rise. In Septen- 
ber, the advance was substantial, and while aggegate 
figures are not yet available for October, reports of 
businessmen suggest that the uptrend continued 
markedly in that month. 

One important source of this increase in new 
order volume was, of course, increased order place- 
ment by the Defense Department. In August, de- 
fense contracts signed spurted well above the levels 
that had prevailed in prior months. In September 
and October, the ordering rate in defense, swelled 
_by several large aircraft contracts, climbed to the 
highest volume in well over a year. Defense back- 
logs, which had been shrinking since early 1953, 
suddenly began to rise again, and this rise was in- 
evitably accompanied by a better outlook in the 
transportation industries, where most defense goods 
are built. 


Other Stimulants to Recovery 


But there is plenty of evidence that in the im- 
provement since late September, more than defense 
conracts is involved. The other main stimulus to 
business has been that in industry after industry, 
companies have abandoned the practice of living off 
the shelf—i.e., consuming their inventories. And once 
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they decide to stop consuming inventory, they have 
to increase their ordering, and raise their own 
production. In a rapidly growing number of in- 
stances, this is what accounts for the swelling of 
new orders, and the rising tide of output. By all 
appearances, a reversal of inventory policy is the 
fundamental cause of the rising rate of business as 
1954 draws to a close. 


Improvement in Inventory—Sales Ratio 


To appreciate the consequences of a change of 

inventory policy, it is necessary to trace out the 
course of inventories over the past eighteen monhs. 
In the middle of 1953, business—including manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail firms—was accumulat- 
ing inventory at a rate of roughly $5 billion a year. 
Then inventory demand suddenly disappeared, and 
as total business volume began to subside in late 
1953, businesses gradually cut their ordering and 
their production, until in early 1954 they were re- 
ducing inventory at about a $4-billion-per-year rate. 
Result: total demand on account of inventory had 
reversed by fully $9 billion (annual rate) in about 
nine months. This was the overriding factor in the 
recession of 1953-1954. In fact, the other major 
forms of demand—consumer demand for goods and 
services, business demand for capital equipment, and 
total government demand for roads, schools, defense 
goods—showed almost no change in aggregate. (A 
relatively large decline in defense was offset by rises 
in consumer demand, and in government demand 
for roads and other forms of construction.) 
Now the reverse is true. The basic, end-product 
demands of consumers and business, and of govern- 
ment, are still about stable when taken together. But 
inventory demand is moving up, from a $4-billion 
liquidation rate toward balance, and perhaps, by 
early 1955, into accumulation. This trend more or 
less assures a modest, persistent rise in business 
volume into early 1955. 

The reason for the swing-around in inventory 
policy is not far to seek. By the Fall of 1954, manu- 
facturing industries had brought their inventories 
substantially into line with their business expecta- 
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tions, and in many lines, inventories were strikingly 
thin. By September, for example, raw materials in- 
ventories held by manufacturers of durable goods 
were roughly 15% below their year-ago levels! In- 
dustries which consume steel, in particular, had 
brought their stocks to almost perilously low levels 
-so low that a steel strike would have paralyzed 
many of them almost immediately, and so low that 
they were in very poor position to resist any pres- 
sure for a rise in steel prices. In other nonferrous 
metals, notably copper, lead and zinc, inventories 
held by consuming industries were extremely low 
by early summer, and the markets for these metals 
lad been firming steadily since about July. Textile 
inventories, of both yarns and fabrics, were ex- 
'remely low, and here too price firmness appeared 
several months ago. 

In fact, by midsummer, inventories of both pur- 
thased materials and goods-in-process were low vir- 
tually throughout the manufacturing sector. How- 
‘ver, manufacturers’ inventories of finished goods— 
actual shipping stocks—were still somewhat high. In 
the months since mid-summer, these finished goods 
stocks have drained off rapidly, and manufacturers 
ire in position to resume active ordering and pro- 
luction on a mass scale. 

Within manufacturing industries, inventory cor- 
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rection is thus about complete, having followed its 
traditional course of liquidation first in raw mate- 
rials, then goods-in-process, and finally finished 
goods. The great inventory gluts of mid-1953—in 
steel, in nonferrous metals, in petroleum products, 
in fabricated metal components, in automobiles, in 
most consumer appliances—are a thing of the past. 

It should be noted, however, that not all of this 
improvement shows up clearly in inventory sales 
ratios, mainly because (as of the latest published 
figures) sales rates, which form the denominator or 
the equation, had not yet risen sharply. It takes a 
period of several months before rising ordering rates 
and rising production begin to show up in a rising 
rate of sales. This is particularly true of durables 
industries, where production cycle from raw mate- 
rial to actual shipment of a completed product may 
be as much as six months or more. Nonetheless, the 
inventory sales figures in general disclose an im- 
provement in the ratio since the end of 1953, when 
for most industries the ratios were appallingly high. 

What are the implications, for 1955, of this rising 
trend of inventory demand at the end of 1954? First 
of course, is strength in prices. With holdings of 
raw materials inventories throughout the manufac- 
turing sector amounting to less than $7 billion, 
firmness to actual uptrend is a logical price forecast 
for raw materials. A year ago the price of copper 
was in jeopardy; and while list prices for steel 
products were unchanged, price shading and dis- 
appearance of extras featured the steel market. This 
kind of effective price reduction is fast disappearing. 
Similarly, effective automobile prices—not the quoted 
price, but the actual price at which transactions 
were made—plummeted sharply in late 1953, and in 
1954. For 1955, with automobile stocks well cleaned 
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| = — — spending, there certainly remains 4 
i Current Trend Inventory to Sales strong possibility of an increase in the 
total volume of trade in consumer goods 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES lines. However, it appears doubtful that 
June December June August September this increase can be large enough to sub- 
Inventory-Sales Ratio 1953-1953 1954 1954 «1954 stantially outweigh the anticipated de. 
Ne a cline in the capital goods industries. 
ES a eee ee oy ere he 1.98 2.31 2.17 2.20 2.19 
Non-durables ......... ‘intone SS Te eS General Outlook 
Transportation eq. (ex. motor vehicles 2.71 2.92 2.94 2.77 2.82 For the i J 
Peabines emmpt ced)... 237 297 O71 20) ~ O71 _ For the investor, and for businessmen 
Motor vehicles & eq... 156 166 1.53 1.58 1.77 in general, this analysis leads to two con. 
Textile Mill prods........ 2.28 2.42 2.28 2.27 2.29 clusions of fundamental importance for 
— ShebvoosvsasndsbencovonstniSerentvse re np = a a the year ahead. First, the recovery of 
Wome j ‘ y ; ; - f so 
I] Petroleum and coal .............. 116 1.25 «(1.260135 1.33 1955, from the recession of 1954, is 
likely to be relatively mild. In terms of 
RETAIL TRADE ie a ‘ai the indicators generally watched by busi- 
Durables ............ sone 2.05 2.31 07 16 ; ness: the industrial production index is 
Non-durables .... : Peat fhe 127 1.29 1.30 1.29 1.29 i Weal a s 
Furniture & appliances 252 2.76 270 265 2.65 not likely to exceed 130 (its current level 
Automobiles ...... ; wae 127 14923832 —=«i2*C KD is about 125) in any quarter of 1955, and 
Apparel .............. v Scie ee 2.90 3.03 3.24 3.34 the gross national product is not likely 
General Merchandis . 234 237° 235 234 2.43 to average more than $365 billion for the 
year aS a whole (the 1954 average is 








out, such reductions are not in the cards. List prices 
for 1955 automobiles are at or slightly above 1954; 
effective prices will be materially above 1954. 

In soft-goods, too, the price trend is likely to be 
firm to rising. In the textile industry, prices have 
trended slowly upward as demand has improved 
over the past several months; more strength, as 
demand continues to rise in the months ahead, 
should be expected. And with retail inventories of 
apparel now actually below a normal relation to 
sales volume, gradual strengthening in apparel prices 
at this level is also likely. The bargains, clearances 
and sacrifice prices of a period of inventory liquida- 
tion are not likely to continue into a period of in- 
ventory stability, or of inventory accumulation. 


Inventory and the General Outlook 


How does this reversal of inventory trend fit into 
the general outlook? What are aggregate business 
conditions to be like in 1955? 

The best estimate now, at year-end, is that inven- 
tory strength will provide general business with a 
modest expansionary force almost throughout the 
year, but that this strength will be confined, in the 
main, to inventory demands themselves. In other 
words, few analysts are projecting a change in in- 
ventory policy into a major boom in the year ahead. 
For this there are three cogent reasons. In the first 
place, it seems more or less certain that the demands 
of business for plant and equipment will be in a 
moderate decline in the year ahead: this is the con- 
clusion reached in a recent survey of business antici- 
pations, and the conclusion is also suggested by the 
fact that plant investment certificated under the 
government’s accelerated amortization program will 
be largely complete by the end of 1954. 

Secondly, even though ordering by the Defense 
department has risen sharply in recent months, 
actual production and delivery rates against orders 
are not expected to rise quickly at least for the next 
several quarters. 

Thirdly, the rate of spending by the consumer 
sector is already extremely high. Granting that new 
models in the automobile industry will stimulate 
sales, and granting that a few billions of dollars a 
year may be shifted by consumers from saving to 
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approximately $357 billion). 

Secondly, the gains from 1954 are likely to be 
concentrated in two key areas, or groups of indus- 
tries: consumer goods industries, and industries 
where inventory liquidation was substantial in 1954, 
The best gains will be shown by those industries 
which qualify on both counts—that is, conswmer 
goods industries which liquidated heavily this year. 

With these considerations in mind, the 1955 out- 
look for sales and profits, by industrial groups, can 
be projected with reasonable confidence. Among 
manufacturing industries, motor vehicles and appli- 
ances should have a satisfactory (albeit intensely 
competitive) year. Steel should have a better year 
than 1954, although it is worth noting that by 
November of this year the production rate in this 
industry had already recovered most of the loss 
arising from inventory liquidation, and no substan- 
tial rise above the current 78% operating rate 
should be expected. The machinery industries can 
expect little more than stability, and in many of 
the industrial machinery segments of the industry 
further decline seems probable, even though these 
industries have engaged in a certain amount of 
inventory liquidation in 1954. 

Among transportation equipment producers, air- 
craft and parts producers will show no important 
gains; and railroad equipment manufacturers, who 
liquidated extremely rapidly in 1954, may show some 
gain from their very poor current performance. 

Among nondurables, the textile and apparel in- 
dustries should show important gains, as should the 
rubber industry; chemicals and petroleum products 
should experience stability. Paper and food pro- 
cessing, neither of which suffered much inventory 
liquidation in 1954, should maintain stability in 1955. 

The gains in distributive industries, it might be 
mentioned, should average somewhat the same as in 
manufacturing, although the improvement will be 
more widespread. Retail trade will probably be 
somewhat higher, as will wholesale trade. Freight 
traffic should average substantially better than its 
deplorable 1954 performance. And service industries, 
whose markets are heavily weighted by consume! 
demand, should continue to prosper, as they have 
throughout the past several years. —END 
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This is the granddaddy of all 
guns. The 280mm atomic can- 
non is shown by the U. S. 
Army in Mainz, Germany, in 
order to demonstrate its 
remarkable mobility. It takes 
a 900-man crew, specially 
trained for the job, to operate 
the six monster cannons 
recently sent to Germany. 


New Avenues 


ae changes in the defense program— 
the “New Look”—have given rise to uncommon dis- 
cussion and conjecture. This is especially true with 
respect to expenditures for materiel—planes, tanks, 
ships, motor vehicles, electronics equipment — the 
products of the larger industries. To understand 
fully the nature of the changes, one must take a 
backward look at some of the major events of the 
past several years—and they have been numerous 
since the end of World War II when this nation all- 
too-hastily demobolized the greatest war machine 
the world has ever seen. In this process we disman- 
tled the great specialized industrial structure cre- 
ated for its support. 

Despite the fact that aggressive intentions of the 
Red bloc had become increasingly evident in the 
years following the close of World War II, hope 
was held that war as an instrument of national pol- 
ty would be discarded by all the nations of the 
world. The armed aggression of the Communists 
against South Korea shattered that hope. It was 
then that it was realized it would be necessary to 
overhaul both thinking and military machine, ‘All- 
out mobilization was not economically feasible. Con- 
sequently, there was adopted a policy of partial 
mobilization, developing skilled personnel to handle 
and to man the latest and best that industry could 
develop in the way of weapons for defense and 
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in 
DEFENSE SPENDING 


By WARNER T. WILSON 


offense. The result was a pretty good job from the 
personnel standpoint, and a move toward the point 
where equipment and materiel will be more in bal- 
ance with manpower. Technological advances at 
times seem to make it difficult to keep the two— 
manpower and materiel—in step, one with the other. 
However, the military is rapidly adjusting the com- 
position of military forces to reflect the new rela- 
tionships between men and weapons. 


Air Power Build-up 


Greater relative emphasis is being placed on air 
power, but not without proper regard to other essen- 
tial forces. The problem is to keep the cost bearable, 
bearing in mind that we must not retard the future 
growth of the national economy. In the long run, 
economic strength is a prerequisite of military 
strength. With this background, let’s examine de- 
fense expenditures of the current fiscal year, their 
amounts, and items. Here dealing is entirely with 
expenditures for major procurement and production, 
since they constitute more than 50 per cent of the 
defense budget. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year, there 
was available from the current appropriation, and 
funds carried over from previous years, a grand 
total of $83,163,034,000, of which $42,177,325,000 is 
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Companies Receiving New Defense Contracts 
Company Amount Items Branch 
Pratt & Whitney Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. $134,503,069 Jet Engines ... Navy 
Sikorsky Helicopter (UAC). 57,313,912 Helicopters ........... Navy 
Grumman Aircraft 164,587,184 Supersonic 
carrier fighters . Navy 
Douglas Aircraft ................ 128,843,687 Attack aircraft Navy 
Chance-Vought Aircraft... 45,000,000 Carrier fighters .. Navy 
McDonnell Aircraft ............ 38,769,696 Plane developmt. . Navy 
North American ................ 37,694,905 Carrier fighters... Navy 
Lockheed 46,378,061 Patrol planes & 
jet trainers ........Navy 
Martin Aircraft ......... 11,986,320 Seaplanes ............. Navy 
Hiller Helicopter 552,630 Helicopters ............Navy 
Chrysler Corp. 161,000,000 Medium tanks Army 
Sikorsky Aircraft 64,000,000 Cargo helicop 
WOES” .......20+00..5...: OMY 
Western Electric (N. Y.)...... 200,000,000 Guided missiles .. Army 
Food Mach. & Chem. Corp. 26,500,000 Armored vehicles Army 
Cadillac Div., GMC............... 35,000,000 Anti-aircraft guns Army 
Western Electric (Chicago) 24,000,000 Fire control sys... Army 
Sperry Gyroscope ..............__ 17,000,000 Fire control sys.....Army 
A.C. Spark Plug Div., GM 17,000,000 Fire control sys... Army 
Douglas Aircraft 128,000,000 Light bombers Air Force* 
* —The Air Force also said it had awarded contracts in the first 
quarter to Lockheed, Boeing, Convair, and Sikorsky, but did not 
give amounts of contracts or types of planes ordered. 























earmarked for major procurement and production— 
aircraft, ships and harbor craft, combat vehicles 
(tanks, gun tractors, etc.), support vehicles (trucks, 
jeps, personnel carriers, locomotives, etc.), artillery 
(including the atomic cannon), weapons, ammuni- 
tion, guided missiles, electronics and communica- 
tions, production equipment and facilities, other 
major procurement and production (not specified by 
the Department of Defense). 

Since Defense authorities will not—for security 
reasons—give specific data on expenditures planned 
for the current year, it is necessary that one turn 
to the general situation, and to recently published 
facts concerning defense contracts. From these it 
is possible to foresee with reasonable accuracy the 
industries which will gain the most from defense 
orders during the current fiscal year. 

Recently, Assistant Secretary of Defense W. J. 
McNeil said: 

“Net new business placed with the industrial com- 
munity in fiscal year 1954 amounted to only $9.2 
billion. . . . Fiscal year 1955 should reflect a more 
normal value of net new business .. . probably in 
the range of $16 to $18 billion.” 

Aircraft expenditures are continuing at current 
high levels, and approximately 60 per cent of ex- 
penditures for major equipment this year will be 
for aircraft, including both Air Force and Naval 
Aviation. Other expenditures due to move upward 
will be for guided missiles and electronics equip- 
ment. Guided missiles expenditures are increasing 
at a rapid rate. This will continue to be one of the 
major areas of hard goods procurement in the fu- 
ture, with the likelihood that the proportion of pro- 
curement expenditures for electronics will increase 
in the years to come. 

Moving along from the generalities, we turn to 
contracts announced by the Department of Defense 
in the closing week of October. They give clues to 
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the trend of defense orders in this fiscal year. Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics announced approximately 
$700 million in contracts during the month for air. 
craft and related items, bringing to approximately 
$1.3 billion the total of such contracts since July 1, 
Army contracts for ordnance and other heavy equip. 
ment approximated $300 million in the month, bring. 
ing the total since July 1 to $1.2 billion. Major Army 
contracts thus far awarded were given as $161 mil. 
lion for tanks, $64 million for cargo helicopters, 
$200 million for guided missiles and related equip. 
ment, $26.5 million for armored infantry vehicles, 
$35 million for self-propelled anti-aircraft guns, $75 
million for fire control systems. The announcement 
of procurement by the Air Force was less detailed 
than those of the Army as to amounts for specific 
items, but the approximate division since July 1 
is $170 million for engines, and $1.1 billion for air. 
craft. These are new contracts. 


Major Procurement Expenditures 


The October announcements of defense contracts 
were the first made in over a year which contained 
any detail as to amounts, articles ordered and firms 
receiving the contracts. Heretofore, defense authori- 
ties have withheld defense contracts information for 
security reasons, which prompted many to say the 
October announcements were made with an eye on 
the ballot box, November 2. Since the Department 
discontinued publishing the names of its 100 largest 
prime contractors, it is impossible here to list them. 
However, attached is a table detailing the contracts 
announced last month. Another table gives data on 
sums available for major procurement, expendi- 
tures for the months of July and August (last month 
for which figures are available), and unexpended 
balances in the 11 major categories as of August 31. 

For the past few years, public attention has been 
focused on air fleets and the A-bomb, almost to the 
extent that the Navy—once called the forearm of 
our defense—is just about forgotten by all save those 
actually serving in it. Although budget allotments 
for Naval vessels and harbor craft is small in com- 
parison with allotments for aircraft, it is planned 
to spend about $2.8 billion for Naval craft of all 
types during the current fiscal year. Thus far only 
a very small portion of this sum has been used, 
expenditures for the first quarter totaling something 
under $150 million, while contracts for new con- 
struction, made during the same period have totaled 
somewhat less than $200 million. A responsible De- 
fense official has stated shipbuilding expenditures 
will drop somewhat this year because of the “phas- 
ing” of orders placed several years ago. In this 
area, however, may be expected a gradual increase 
in order to attack the problem of block obsolescence 
of the Fleet, built during World War II. 

Although new shipbuilding contracts have been 
awarded at a slow pace during the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year, sincere efforts toward accel- 
eration are under way. A strong shipbuilding in- 
dustry is essential to a well-rounded defense estab- 
lishment. Since domestic shipyards cannot—because 
of high labor costs—compete with foreign yards in 
the construction of merchant vessels, they must get 
more and more Naval contracts if they are to sur- 
vive. Defense authorities are well aware of this 
condition and recently gave evidence of their con- 
cern. In announcing award of a $31.9 million con- 
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tract to the New York Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Camden, N. J., for construction of four escort ves- 
sels, Acting Secretary of Navy Gates Thomas said: 

“Without the award just made, the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation would have been faced 
with such a drastic decline in work load and em- 
ployment that its continued operation as an inte- 
grated shipyard would have been in doubt.” 

This comment by the Acting Secretary is indica- 
tive of Navy’s awareness of the economic condition 
confronting shipyards on both coasts, and doubt- 
less presages more active awarding of shipbuilding 
contracts in the months ahead. 

One important phase of the defense program, one 
which will inject around $9 billion into the nation’s 
economy in the next three years, is defense stock- 
piling. This is approximately $2 billion more than 
had been previously announced. Nearly all of the 
additional $2 billion is to be spent for about 55 
critical minerals and metals, some of them not avail- 
able in this country. These purchases will be a part 
of the long-term program announced last March, 
calling for ample stockpiling a three-year supply 
of critical materials for military uses, with portions 
alloted for civilian needs. 


Stockpiling Purchases 


Just what proportion of the $9 billion will be 


spent in the United States has not been divulged 
by officials of the Office of Defense Management. 
They do reveal, however, that the “bulk” of the 
purchases will be made in this country. Purchases 
abroad will include industrial diamonds, not obtain- 
able here, while nickel, copper and lead will be 
bought “heavily” from sources where available on 
this continent. 

There is the feeling in some circles that the stock- 
piling program should move at a faster pace, but 
ODM is trying to schedule purchases of such basic 
metals as copper, lead, nickel and zinc so there will 
be no interference with present defense production, 
or undue privation of civilian industries using large 
quantities of many of stockpiled materials in pro- 
duction of goods for the civilian economy. A third 
goal of ODM is to avoid undue disturbance of the 
markets for the various materials. 

In the meanwhile, the stockpiling program is not 
one merely of acquisition of materials. It also pro- 
vides for refining materials so they may be instantly 
useful in a war emergency. This will involve the 
construction of additional facilities, but to what 
extent is not divulged; if known, the knowledge is 
carefully concealed by ODM and others privy to 
the program. In all probability such additional fa- 
cilities will be financed by the Federal government, 
as was the synthetic rubber program, with private 
enterprise operating ‘ (Please turn to page 287) 
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mated that for the next three years, at least, military procurment, 
including stockpiling will increase by a minimum of $9 billion.) 
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The First of a New Series — DEVELOPING INDUSTRIAL GIANTS 


WINCHESTER 





By VERNON HALL 


de the American economy marches for- 
ward with giant strides, its mammoth corporations 
grow even larger and will undoubtedly expand to 
even greater dimensions. So vast are the ramifica- 
tions of these corporations that their budgets exceed 
those of many a small country. The business done by 
companies as huge as General Motors, General Elec- 
tric and U. S. Steel runs into the billions of dollars 
annually and, together, these three concerns alone 
employ enough people to populate a good-sized nation. 

It has been said that the great American corpo- 
rations which have dominated the economic scene 
for decades, to a large extent, have preempted the 
business of the country. But this can easily be dis- 
proved as we witness the unparalleled growth of 
newer corporations which are rapidly attaining the 
size of the older giants. In recent years, a number 
of such concerns have come to the fore, either as a 
result of internal growth, or consolidation with other 
companies, or outright purchase of companies in 
allied or, even, different lines. As a result of such 
means, the new giants, which formerly occupied only 
a comparatively moderate position in their indus- 
tries, have swiftly climbed almost to the top, and 
are now among the leaders of their industries. This 
is important to investors since it obviously enlarges 
the field of investment. 

One of the most recent transformations from com- 
panies of modest proportions to truly imposing di- 
mensions was facilitated through the merger three 
months ago of Olin Industries, Inc., and the Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., each a good-sized company in 
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Olin Mathieson 


Chemical 


Corp. 


itself. The result was to create a new giant, Olin. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., with total assets of more 
than $627 million, placing it as the fifth ranking 
company in the chemical industry. Only DuPont, 
Allied Chemical, Dow and Union Carbide & Carbon 
surpass it among the chemical companies. 

As the biggest chemical combine since the end 
of World War II, Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
has brought together a group of hard-hitting, able 
and imaginative executives. Men like Chairman 
John M. Olin, President Thomas L. Nichols and 
Financial Vice-President John W. Hanes are gifted 
leaders. The pooling of such brilliant talents is 
probably not the least impressive feature of a re. 
markably interesting consolidation. 

From a business standpoint, the merger was 4 
natural development bringing together two dynamic 
companies which in many ways complement one 
another, offering an excellent opportunity to streamn- 
line operations from the top echelon of management 
down to the foreman and workers. Even before the 
merger, the two companies had a vast store of ex 
perience in their various fields. Both could boast of 
62 years’ activity in their respective fields in which 
they had grown, especially in the postwar period, 
at a rapid rate. How rapid is attested by Olin In- 
dustries’ climb, from 1946, when net sales amounted 
to $67.6 million, to 1953, with net sales of slightly 
more than $228 million. Mathieson Chemical’ 
growth over the same years was from $20.5 million 
in net sales to $243.5 million. The combined sales 
of the two companies for 1953 totaled $417.7 million. 

The gain in sales volume provides only one meas 
urement of growth. Olin, which in 1892, originated 
as a manufacturer of black powder, through interna! 
growth and acquisitions has extended its activities 
in the manufacturer of powder and other explosives 
and achieved considerable diversification, producing 
military and sporting firearms and ammunition, elet- 
trical products, cellophane and polyethylene, brass 
and other non-ferrous alloys and other products. 

Through its Paper Division, it is one of the world’ 
leading manufacturers of fine quality flax papers 
used so extensively by publishers of Bibles, diction- 
aries, and other books requiring a high quality thit 
and durable paper. These various divisions are nov, 
of course, all incorporated in the Olin-Mathiesol 
Chemical Corp. 

Included also were the approximately 435.000 
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acres of southern pine and hardwood timber, to- 
gether with several saw mills of the Forest Products 
Division which is a producer of pine and hardwood 
lumber, hardwood flooring and outdoor furniture. 
Olin also brought into the merger the two greatest 
names in the firearms and ammunition fields, namely 
“Winchester” and “‘Western,” the hall-marks of the 
highest gun-making skill and the production of 
sporting ammunition for all purposes. 


Mathieson’s Growth 


Olin’s reputation, however, does not over-shadow 
Mathieson’s in the chemical field which has been 
built up over the years since it began producing 
chlorines, caustic soda and soda ash. This operation 
was the beginning of a business which has expanded 
to embrace many segments of the chemical industry. 
Through expansion and diversification, about evenly 
divided between internal development and acquisi- 
tions, Mathieson has achieved a broad and substan- 
tial position in basic inorganic chemicals, an in- 
creasingly important position in organic chemicals, 
based on coal and natural gas, and has developed 
as one of the country’s principal producers of fer- 
tilizers and other agricultural chemicals. The great- 
est growth of Mathieson Chemical, now a division 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., has taken place 
within the last seven years. It was then, following 
two years of plant construction and improvement 
at a cost of $19 million, that it began to broaden 
product diversification to such an extent that today 
itis producing over 400 chemical and drug products. 

How far the Mathieson division has progressed 
in diversifying can be gauged by the fact that 
whereas sales of industrial chemicals—chlorine, soda 
ash and caustic soda—in 1947 accounted for 100 per 


cent of the business, they represented only 40 per 
cent of 1953 sales. There was no backsliding in in- 
dustrial chemicals sales, however. The total 1947 
volume was $24.6 million. Last year industrial 
chemical business was approximately $97 million. 
That was just short of being four times the 1947 
figure. At the same time the volume of other lines 
had increased by 1953 to about $146 million, bring- 
ing the grand total for that year to $243.5 million, 
or roughly an increase of 900 per cent over 1947. 

This growth, while somewhat spectacular, has 
been along solid lines. Mathieson, moving steadily 
forward, had by 1947, started producing ammonia 
in a government-owned plant. It was in early 1949, 
however, when it made one of its biggest strides 
toward diversification, acquiring, in exchange for 
some of its shares, the Southern Acid & Sulphur 
Co. This acquisition provided the facilities for con- 
verting its production of ammonia into more usable 
forms, and gave it a marketing organization for 
ammonia products. Within a short time, Mathieson, 
also in exchange for some of its stock, took over 
the Standard Wholesale Phosphate and Acid Works 
and its fertilizer plants, together with one of the 
largest sulphuric acid plants and a marketing or- 
ganization blanketing the southeastern states. 

In the following year, it teamed up with the Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., to form the Mathieson 
Hydrocarbon Corp. By 1951, the company came into 
full ownership of Hydrocarbon and merged it into 
its organization. This move put Mathieson into the 
rapidly expanding organic chemicals industry. 
Within two years of Hydrocarbon’s formation, 
Mathieson had its new $25 million hydrocarbon plant 
at Doe Run, Ky., in full operation, producing ethylene 
based chemicals from natural gas. Since the first 
major shipment in 1952 of ethylene glycol from this 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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ovens yielding as by-products, benzol, 
ammonium sulphate, and light tars and 
oils. Mathieson took possession of the 
plant toward the close of 1951, on a 
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rental based on production and market 
1953 prices of ammonia and methanol. No 





Net Sales $355,215,354 


Cost of Sales, Overhead and Other Expenses, less 


capital investment, other than rehabili. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 





$627,183,393 


Other Income sistance cena iadabdedied bilitation costs were paid off completely 
61,673,025 69,867,972 during 1953 with the result that full 
Provision For Depreciation and Depletion 13,496,144 11,764,892 profits from this plant are now accruing 
to the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp, 
Profit Before Federal and Foreign Income Taxes 48,176,881 58,103,080 One of the many advantages realized 
Provision For Federal and Foreign Income Taxes 23,655,327 33,119,247 from this acquisition is that it gives the 
NET PROFIT $ 24,521,554  $ 24,983,833 Chemical Division a source of material 
for use at its eastern plants for the pro- 
Earnings Per Share On Common Stock $ 2.17 $ 2.31 duction of plant foods for agriculture 
Number of Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 10,978,613 10,502,599 as well as enhancing its position in the 
anti-freeze market. 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 
ASSETS Acavisiti r 
cquisition -R, 
aati al quisition of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Cash . , ree eae $ 44,220,247 
Government and Other Marketable Securities 9,179,876 Developments at Doe Run and Mor. 
Accounts and Notes Receivable, Less Reserves 73,010,769 gantown, the expansion of existing 
Inventories sical chlorine and fertilizer plants, and the 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .. $250,070,331 construction of new ones, are Just a few 
Investments, Advances and Sundry Receivables 23,062,069 of the highlights in Mathieson’s fast 
Property, Plant and Equipment — Gross 342,473,470 growth in the chemical industry within 
Prepaid Expenses and Deferred Charges... 11,577,523 recent years. None of them, however, 
$627,183,393 over-shadows another big stride that 
————— put the company in a foremost position 
iia LIABILITIES in the drug and pharmaceutical field. 
urren sabilities: 7 ; ; iy 
U. S. and Foreign Income Taxes .. $ 27,903,277 This was achieved when it acquired late 
Less: U. $. Government Securities 8,530,182 In 1952, E. R. Squibb & Sons, one of the 
Fo nation’s largest and best known drug 
=* — — ee ae oh pe and pharmaceutical organizations with 
urren nstalimen —_ e ’ , . . Crier 
Accounts and Notes Payable ... 22,844,937 plants, laboratories and major distribu- 
Accrued Liabilities 16,488,130 tion facilities located in various coun- 
Dividend Payable — Preferred Stock 246,974 tries throughout the free world, doing 
: a business, based on most recent avail- 
(511,562 : Be 
a Se Se +o able figures, in excess of $90 million a 
Long Term Debt 148,626,150 - : ‘ 
Reserves, Including Depreciation Reserves 153,987,055 year. Squibb pi oducts, long known for 
Minority Interests in Subsidiaries 4,050,409 their high standards, include a number 
Capital Stock and Surplus: ‘piniiie of items classified as household drugs 
Preferred Stock -» § 24,042,30 and toilet necessities. The major portion 
Common Stock 54,893,065 F : . 
Paid-in Surplus 38,809,582 of output, however, consists of so-called 
Earned Surplus 135,060,970 ethical” drugs, the antibiotics, nutri- 
Treasury Steck (797,700) tional products, including vitamins, and 


medical specialties sold principally on 
prescription or for the use of the medi- 
cal, dental and veterinary professions. 
An integral part of the Squibb organiza- 


252,008,217 




















tion is the Squibb Institute for Medical 





plant, it has added ethylene oxide as another principal 
product, in addition to which it is now producing 
liquefied petroleum gas, natural gasoline, and a num- 
ber of other organic chemicals which have applica- 
tions in the manufacture of industrial solvents, 
emulsifiers, lubricants, paper, leather, fibers and cello- 
phane. 

While Mathieson was getting its Doe Run plant 
into operation which put it into petrochemicals in 
a big way, it also negotiated a 5-year lease, renewable 
for another 15 years on the former Morgantown 
Ordnance Works, built during World War II as a 
Government plant at a cost of $75 million. This plant, 
one of the largest ammonia plants in the country, is 
capable of producing over 200,000 tons of ammonia 
per year. It is also capable of producing methanol, 
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Research with the most modern research 
facilities through which Squibb is rapidly expanding 
its category of medical specialties for professional 
use. 

As a matter of fact, research always has been em- 
phasized by both Olin Industries and Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., before their merger. Now with the 
companies consolidated into the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., it has available to it, in addition to 
the Squibb Institute, close to 2,000 research spe 
cialists and the facilities of four major research cen- 
ters in chemistry, cellulose, arms, ammunition, ex- 
plosives, metal fabrication, plastics and polyethylene 
and other types of film. Even before the merger, both 
companies, as part of their expansion and diversifica- 
tion programs, had carried out extensive research il 
chemical fields and recognized that there were many 
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avenues which could be developed more fully, eco- 
nomically and at a faster rate by combining the two 
enterprises. It had been recognized that as a result 
of research, each company had made developments 
relating to products for which the other company 
already had manufacturing “know-how” or a dis- 
tribution organization already in existence through 
which it could develop and market these products 
more quickly and profitably. 

A good illustration of the close cooperation of the 
two companies even before the merger last August, 
is their joint activities in the hydrazine field. In 1953, 
Mathieson had already put into operation the first 
commercial hydrazine plant in this country. It had 
also acquired a 50 per cent interest in Reaction 
Motors, Inc., a research and development organiza- 
tion in fields of interest to the company and which had 
shown steady progress in the development of liquid- 
fuel for rocket engines. 

Olin, too, was intensely interested in hydrazine. 
For years it had carried on research in hydrazine, 
particularly in the use of that chemical and its deriva- 
tives as propellants. Mathieson was of the opinion 
that with the former’s experience and position in the 
explosives and ammunition industry, it should be able 
to contribute substantially to the development of 
hydrazine and its derivatives both for military and 
industrial use. The outcome of this reasoning, shared 
by both companies, was the formation of the Matho- 
lin Corporation to take over the hydrazine plant and 
concentrate fully on exploiting hydrazine and its de- 
rivatives as a fuel for guided missiles, supersonic air- 
craft and other uses. Since then, Olin Mathieson has 
expanded its activities in this field. As recently as 
early November, this year, it acquired a “substantial” 
interest in the Marquardt Aircraft Co., active in the 
rh gala of supersonic ramjet engines for guided 
missiles. 


Development of New Products 


While all this has been taking place, Olin Mathie- 
son continues its forward thrust, through research. 
developing new products, improving established 
products and bringing forth more efficient techniques 
of processing. Like its Squibb Institute of Medical 
Research which is specially active in the search for 
new products with which to eradicate or prevent 
disease, several other of its research organizations 
are specializing in particular fields, notably the 
Genesse Research unit which is active in chemical 
specialties and the Powell Division which is noted 
for its advanced work with insecticides and agri- 
cultural chemicals, General research is being carried 
on in resins, plastics, and other polymers particu- 
larly those built on ethylene and its associated 
hydrocarbons. These new materials, it is expected, 
will strengthen and enlarge the scope of Olin Mathie- 
son’s packaging business by new types of material 
supplementing present production of cellophane and 
polyethylene film or providing coatings to improve 
the moisture, grease, or vapor barriers of these 
sheetings. 

Within the four years to the end of 1953,-the film 
Paper and forest products divisions of the corpora- 
tion has more than tripled, last year’s dollar sales 
Volume amounting to $51.9 million as compared with 
$16.2 million for 1950. It was not until 1951 that it 
began to produce cellophane at the new Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., plant with a designed capacity of 33 
million pounds per year. Present plans provide for 














the construction of a second cellophane plant at 
Olin, Ind., which is scheduled for completion some 
time in the latter half of 1956. 

Like most of the other plants of Olin Mathieson, 
the new facilities will be located in close proximity 
to markets. Altogether, the corporation now has a 
total of 46 plants, most of which are strategically 
located in 23 states with approximately 36,000 em- 
ployees, and 16 plants in foreign countries. 


Locating Near Markets 


This far-flung industrial empire would ordinarily 
present many problems to any management that 
tried to govern it from afar. Olin Mathieson recog- 
nized this fact and adopted a policy of de- 
centralization of management. Operations of the 
various and widely scattered plants were broken 
into divisions, each with a Divisional General Mana- 
ger, responsible to a Vice President for Operations. 
At the head of the administrative organization is a 
triumvirate consisting of the Chairman of the 
Board, the President, and the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, who together with the Executive 
Vice Presidents supervise the operating divisions 
of the corporation. This decentralization of division 
management is illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram. 

Considering that the Olin Mathieson merger did 
not become effective until only three months ago, it 
is too soon to expect the benefits which can reason- 
ably be looked for from the greater diversification 
of production facilities and merchandising outlets, 
the concentration of research and development ef- 
forts, and the other advantages accruing from the 
consolidation of the two dynamic growth companies 
into the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 

There are other developments taking place that 
should also contribute substantially to further 
growth. One of these is the very recent formation 
of the Squibb Chemicals Division to engage in the 
development and marketing of antibiotics for agri- 
cultural and anima] feed use, as well as specialized 
chemicals. Through the Hunter Engineering Co., in 
which it also only recently acquired a substantial 
interest, it will be identified (Please turn to page 286) 
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By “VERITAS” 


WORLD TRADE seems unlikely to receive hoped-for 
spur by the Geneva meetings of GATT (General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade). At the bottom 
of the difficulties is the question whether Japan 
should be encouraged in its program of trade with 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


The democratic leadership didn’t wait for its 
newly-won numerical control of the senate and 
house to become a literal fact but already has 
“taken over” to the extent of writing policy to 
govern during the special session. This has im- 
portant implications. It means that the party, brim- 
ming with optimism as it looks to 1956, is ready 
to assume responsibility for whatever happens 
legislatively in the next two years. It is a rejection 
of the idea broached by seasoned Senator Carl 
Hayden that the Eisenhower Administration be 
given enough rope, permitted to organize both 
houses, take credit or suffer blame as the results 
may turn out. 

The election wasn’t a week old before the 
democrats had agreed: 1. Fight confirmation of 
any Presidential nominee if sufficient objection is 
heard to warrant hearings. 2. Blast Administration 
resources policy with the Dixon-Yates contract 
as a peg to hang “expose” on. 3. Cooperate in 
implementing foreign policy only when it’s based 
on advance consultation during the processing 
stage. 4. Prepare individuals for no tax cut by 
viewing with alarm the unbalanced budget and 
high debt, coppering with brave declarations of 
war against “further cuts in corporate tax pay- 
ments” (the fact that none is in sight notwith- 
standing). 

The republican Administration for the next two 
years will pay the price of two errors of political 
judgment, both of which could have been avoided: 
1. Senator Wayne Morse could have been pla- 
cated without loss of face, even as the “Eisencrats” 
were calmed by regular democratic overture; and 
now Morse is ready to plague, and injure, the GOP. 
2. The democratic leaders could have been invited 
to foreign pelicy parleys. 
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Russia and other Red countries. The United States 
has organized a large group of participating coun- 
tries whose votes say Japan must have a freer hand 
to market its products nearby. Britain has arrayed 
opposing forces. British Commonwealth nations 
would prefer to keep Japan out of the competition. 
Sigeru Yoshida, Nippon’s premier says it’s trade 
or bust for his country, now that Korea is silent. 


MORBID guessing game is arousing interest in what 
might happen if death should change the numerical 
standing of the U.S. Senate. In several of the states, 
the governor ts of a different political party than 
one or both of the senators from his commonwealth; 
death, or resignation, might alter the setup and the 
result would be a decision by the republicans 
whether to move for reorganization, recapture com- 
mittee chairmanships. Democrats say, with a trace 
of macabre humor, that they’re as healthy as re- 
publicans and they don’t look for any change. They 
declined when given their chance in the 80th Con- 
gress. Too thin a majority! 


CONGRATULATIONS are being extended to President 
Eisenhower by the bar and the laity, as well as by 
spokesmen of both parties in congress, on Ike’s selec- 
tion of a sitting appellate justice to join the US. 
Supreme Court bench. Judge John Marshall Harlan 
is a jurist of repute, in nowise a politician. Selection 
of a nominee on the basis of fitness bears out the 
President’s promise to a press conference im- 
mediately after the death of Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, whom Harlan will succeed. The motivation be- 
hind some of the appointments made by Presidents 
in the past quarter of a century places the Harlan 
selection in favorable contrast. 


DEMOCRATS are pondering whether the Solid South 
is showing a fundamental break. Republican pickup 
of house heats in Florida and Texas, while holding 
almost all constituencies they represent in the pres 
ent congress makes it appear that the breakaway is 
on. The GOP held its southern strength in the 
absence of resentment against Truman civil rights 
efforts, and without the pull of Ike’s personal candi- 
dacy. Democrats remind they regained some of the 
loss suffered in 1952, elected Barkley in Kentucky. 
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Democratic demands that President Eisenhower 
silence Vice President Nixon has ominous overtones. 
National Chairman Mitchell knew that Ike couldn't 
muzzle his VP if he would, wouldn't if he could; it plainly 
was the first sidestep from promised cooperation 

with the White House. Naturally, Nixon will not remain 
quiet on the issue of Red infiltration into the democratic 
party, especially in view of the certainty that he 

will be mercilessly goaded by political rivals and will 
get little defense from members of his own party. 

As a possible GOP Presidential nominee, Nixon can expect 
no build-up from Senators who have rivalling aspirations 
either on their own behalf, or for other hopefuls. 





























Mitchell and the other professionals within 
the democratic ranks want to leave at least one door open 
as an escape from the pledge of cooperation. They don't 
intend to "cooperate the republicans back into the 

White House." But they must present some reason for mass votes against Eisenhower 
propositions (with their slim senate lead they'll need bloc votes), so the cry of 

"Nixon has insulted us again" will be heard. As a part of the technic, Ike must be accused 
of failing to earn congressional unity because he didn't clamp Nixon's lips. 
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nation's welfare uppermost. It would be inconsistent to the point of emphasizing its 
shallowness: organized labor, which claims (with some degree of validity) that it 

won for the democrats, is on record saying Nixon didn't hurt the demmies chances. 

Jack Kroll, director of the powerful and effective CIO Political Action Committee, 
said after the votes had been counted: "Som? of the gutter politics did the democrats 
no harm and did Vice President Nixon no good." Kroll saw the results stemming from 
"pocketbook considerations," and offered the returns from industrialized states as the 
proof. That forebodes labor's efforts toward individual tax reductions, artifical 




















successful in the current congress, whose political numerical lineup will be very little 
changed in January. 











United Steelworkers of America is building its financial reserve at the rate 
of $2.5 million a year. In the first six months of this year, $1.26 millions were added 
to the war chest, strike and relief coffers. At the midway mark of 1954 the net worth 
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collection systems that could be constructed at management's expense, the steelworkers 
locals tap the pay envelopes of 1,190,000 members. With a backlog of such magnitude 

the union no longer need scrounge around for money to finance its role in labor warfare -- 
strikes or legal battles. Not that the banks would bar their doors: in Washington, D. C., 
a friendly labor affiliate, United Mine Workers, is the city's second-largest 

banking firm. 




















Warning voices are beginning to be heard as another home financing bill 
rewrite progresses. The draft looks to a nation substantially made up of veterans of 
military service; its purpose is to implement the recent legislation which encourages 
youngsters just out of uniform to take on home mortgage insurance running up to 
$17,100 with only five per cent down payment. Servicemen will enjoy relief from 
baying FHA insurance premiums of one-half of one per cent. The U.S. Department of Labor 
estimates that 5 million more veterans will take advantage of GI home-loan privileges, 
most of them making their deals before 1957. Veterans who bought homes before April 1950, 
when the maximum Veterans Administration mortgage guarantee was $4,000, now are 
being invited to come back into a market which VA backs up to $7,500 per residence. 
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First steps toward construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway have been taken 
with placing of invitations to bid on the initial contracts. Steam shovels will begin 
clawing the ground next spring. The project, including a 10,000-foot: canal, will 
enable larger ocean-going ships to ply the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 
The first excavation contracts involve 3.9 million cubic yards of material. And the 
completed job will answer claims of advantages (some of them probably too optimistic) 
which have intrigued statesmen of two countries, and the business and industry, 
especially shipping, of both the United States and Canada. 




















Value of assets owned by farmers, including money in the bank, will be down 
eight per cent from the level of Jan. 1, 1952 when the current calendar year winds up, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture predicts. This represents an average loss of 
$2,655 in the value of life savings and investments of the nation's 5% million farmers, 
Biggest declines in value are in farm real estate, down $9 billion or 9 per cent; 
livestock is down $8 billion, or more than 40 per cent. These declines are partly 
offset by increases in the value of machinery and motor vehicles, crop inventories, 
and household goods, totaling $2.4 billion, and by an increase of $800 million 
in financial assets owned by the farmers. 
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members of congress when they convene in January. Brought up to date will be additional 
figures which now show a farm price drop of 2 per cent in the month ended Oct. 15, 
while feed prices and farm wages nudged the index of prices paid and worked a parity 
ratio drop to 87 per cent, the lowest since 1940. But there is encouragement in the 
fact that, against this knowledge, there was no consumer revolt at the polls, no 
provable punishment of congressmen who voted for flexible parity. It could mean that 
Ike's advice to the farmers to accept a temporary loss to win a long-range gain, 

is being heeded. 























The liquor industry and the numerous trades which depend to some extent 
on it are not visibly disturbed by the fact that temperance advocates have won more than 
one-half the local option elections since repeal was voted. There have been 36,739 
such elections since National Prohibition went out 20 years ago; in 21,334 of them liquor 
was banned from the voting communities. The alcoholic beverage trades point out that 
virtually all of the balloting took place in small residential areas adequately 
served by the nearby shopping centers. For examples, it is cited, Kentucky is 75 per cent 
"dry" geographically; Tennessee, 90 per cent; Georgia, 80 per cent; North Carolina, 
70 per cent, Texas, 63 per cent. The liquor trades say they do well in the "wet" 
fractions of those states. 


























With no fanfare, the Administration's program to ease the agricultural 
surplus by enlarging foreign trade is moving ahead smoothly. Commitments have been made 
in recent days for sale of $60 million worth of wheat, cotton, and other items, to 
Yugoslavia and Pakistan. Legislation enacted in the current congress authorize sales 
up to $700 million, with restrictions to protect both seller and buyer nations. 
Payment is being accepted in the currency of the purchasing country, used there to 
help domestic sales for export. An additional $300 million dollars in food items will 
be taken off the market here, sent overseas for relief. And, carrying the program 
by the billion-dollar mark, negotiations are underway for sales aggregating 
$400 million: wheat, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, vegetable oils, and dairy products. 























Exports of United States agricultural commodities rose to a total of $1,860 
million during the first eight months of this year. That's a gain of 5 per cent over 
the $1,773 million worth shipped abroad during the same period of last year. 
During July and August of this year, foreign sales of U.S. farm products amounted to 
$399 million, 1 per cent above the same months of last year, but shipments during 
August alone were only $186 million -=- down 6 per cent from the August 1953 level and 
13 per cent below the volume of July 1954. The drop in August exports reflected smaller 
shipments of wheat, corn, tobacco, and dry beans, these drops being only partly 
offset by gains in exports of tallow, flaxseed, linseed oil, cottonseed oil, and others. 
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1a, 
1 made A 
merican industry is becoming much more 
; active in meeting growing competition for world 
sales age : P 
markets. This is taking two forms: the expansion 
of investment abroad by American firms which is 
0 just commencing to reach substantial figures; and, 
; will § assistance to American companies through lending 
m operations by the Export-Import Bank. 


Quite significant is the new Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration policy to afford assistance to American firms 
US. desiring foreign outlets. Recently, under the new, 
liberalized lending provisions of the Export-Import 
Bank, the Oliver Corp., maker of farm equipment, 
r received a credit of $10 million and the Combustion 
Engineering Co., manufacturer of heavy engineer- 
1 to Ing equipment, will receive a credit of $4 million. 
Both loans are intended to stimulate the companies’ 
foreign operations. Many other loans of this type 

and are contemplated so that it is obvious the govern- 
malle? § ment attaches great importance to this sector of 
American business. 
thers. However, many more companies are not waiting 
——=-" i for government assistance but, through their own 
resources, are entering foreign markets on an im- 
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U.S. Companies 








wan Spur Investments Abroad 


By H. JOHNSON 


pressive scale. For years, of course, large American 
corporations have had important interests abroad, 
either through their own plants, or through sales of- 
fices. The interest which now attaches itself to the new 
developments is that the number of firms entering 
foreign markets or locating abroad is increasing 
rapidly. For example, in the last three years, 300 
American companies established themselves in 
France alone. In Holland, in the past few years, 
some 125 American companies have either formed 
partnerships with Dutch firms or have licensed 
products to Dutch producers. Little Israel is also 
the scene of active American participation, with new 
plants in operation by Kaiser and General Tire 
among others. 

Since 1950, almost $500 million has been invested 
in European manufacturing plants by American 
companies, most of it re-investment from earnings 
from foreign subsidiaries. This does not include 
American investment in the petroleum or mining 
industries abroad. One should also note that foreign 
companies are encouraged to establish themselves 
here through licensing arrangements with many 
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American firms. 
Benefits in Operating Plants Abroad 


American companies are establishing themselves 
abroad because in this way money exchange regula- 
tions can be avoided and products can more readily 
be sold in “soft currency” areas. Also, this is a way 
of overcoming difficulties which are placed in the 
way of American firms through the tight import 
controls which many foreign nations employ. 

Also American companies operating abroad can 
sell at lower prices than if they shipped their 
products from their plants in America. This is on 
account of lower labor and shipping costs. 

Among some American firms which recently have 
become more active abroad are: International Har- 
vester with a $11 million plant expansion program 
in France; General Motors refrigerator plant op- 
erations in France greatly expanded; and Interna- 
tional Business Machines has almost entirely 
changed over to European production for sales in 
Europe, instead of shipment from its American 
plants. 

In Holland, companies like Borden, General Tire, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine have very extensive manufacturing interests 
which are steadily being augmented to meet Dutch 
demand. 

Lest we think the move is one way, consider the 
erection in the U. S. of the largest newsprint plant 
in the world by Bowater Southern Paper Co., an 
American subsidiary of the Bowater Paper Corp., 
Ltd., London. Also Courtaulds has entered the 
American scene in a big way with a new plant. 
Others will follow. 

Under the impact of these developments which 
follow from increased foreign competition in the 
world’s markets, it is natural that the divisions 
between advocates of high American tariffs and 
advocates of low, or lowered, tariffs, should become 
intensified. Large business and financial groups, 
which used to advocate high tariffs, now generally 
support liberalized trade. Spokesmen of the Ford 
Motor Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce have been very definite 
in that respect. Some major industries, such as 


petroleum and chemical, are divided, although the 
majority seems to favor the extension of reciprocal 
trade. Definitely in favor of free trade are the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., and the National Foreign Trade Coun. 
cil. The American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, and the National Farmers Union 
are also officially anti-protectionist. But their free- 
trade enthusiasm pertains more to manufactured 
articles than to farm products. 

That the farm interest should be divided is under- 
standable. On the one hand, the U. S. is the largest 
exporter of agricultural products. Exports amount 
to roughly $4 billion, or 12% of the total farm in- 
come. On the other hand, imports of some agricul- 
tural products are substantial. Expressed in per- 
centages of domestic production the average 1949-51 
was as follows for some items: Wool and mohair 
155.6, olives 428.1, tung nuts 354.7, sugar 240. 

An almost absurd situation has developed in the 
field of a commodity as important as wool. In spite 
of many sorts of special assistance domestic pro- 
duction of wool declined from 455 million pounds 
in 1942 to 250 million pounds in 1951. Even with the 
current tariff rates the prices for imported wool have 
been lower than our support prices under the parity 
system. As a result, the wool we use is mostly im- 
ported, while the domestic product is bought and ac- 
cumulated by the Government. 

The economists agree that the consumers, and that 
means the bulk of the people, are best off when 
imports are free and all commodities as cheap as 
possible. At the same time the psychologists agree 
that the pleasure which the consumers experience 
when they buy cheap watches and bicycles cannot 
be compared with the pain experienced by those 
manufacturers of watches or bicycles who incur 
losses or have to close down as a result of cheap 
foreign competition. Small wonder that the busi- 
nessmen affected are more active and their lobbying 
is more efficient, 


If tariffs were abolished 


Which industries would be most affected if we 
would lower our tariffs substantially or abolish them 
altogether? Some have already been named. Our 
present imports amount to $10 billion a year. Of 
these $6 billion entered free of duty. There are no 
duties on raw materials that are not produced in 
the U. S. The quotas now in effect apply only to 
agricultural commodities or simple agricultural 
manufactures, not to manufactured goods. Not more 
than 4 per cent of our consumption consists of im- 
ported goods. 

If we would suspend all import duties, imports 
would probably increase between $800 million and 
$1.8 billion. If all import quotas were equally abol- 
ished, the increase would be in the $1.2 to $2.6 bil- 
lion range. 

Great segments of our economy, such as the steel 
industry, construction, chemicals, automotive equlp- 
ment, food processing, and clothing industries would 
hardly be affected at all. They might even profit 
from cheaper raw materials. 

If the duties on nickel and lead were removed, 
imports might not increase. But if they were re 
moved from tuna fish and chinaware, three or four 
times as much might be imported. Cheddar cheese 
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imports would triple or quadruple if all duties and 
quotas were removed. The imports of butter would 
rise tremendously. 

The following are some among numerous com- 
modities on which imports would probably increase 
by more than ten per cent after complete tariff sus- 
pension. Foreign producers would thereupon supply 
between 10 and 90% of domestic consumption, which 
would then experience a serious displacement: 

Bicycles and parts. Estimated domestic production 
1951: $63 million; duty 11-15%; percentage of con- 
sumption supplied by imports after suspension: 14; 
estimated percentage rise in imports: 50-100. 

The corresponding figures read as follows for 
some other commodities: 

Musical instruments: $175 million; 20; 10; 25-50. 

Earthenware and chinaware: $120 million; 32-66; 
50; 100-300. 

Woolens and worsteds: $1,085 million; 33; 7; 
50-100. 

Sewing machines: $170 million; 8-30; 18; 50-100. 

Aluminum: $296,560,000; 11; 20; 10-25. 

Hand-blown glassware: $31.4 million; 39; 37; 100- 
300. 

Watches (before recent application of escape 
clause) : $65 million; 37; 61; 25-50. 

In only thirty items would the total suspension of 
duties and quotas seriously cripple established do- 
mestic business. In these items imports totalled $858 
million in 1951. Domestic production was valued at 
about $3.9 billion. In very few cases would a domes- 
tic industry be destroyed. The Pacific Coast oyster 
industry f.i. might not be able to stand up against 
Japanese competition. 

If all tariffs were abolished over a five years’ pe- 
riod between 215,000 and 465,000 workers would pre- 
sumably be affected. While serious this would not 
be a catastrophe on the labor market. 

Businessmen may be glad to know that the sus- 
pension of all tariffs would affect our economy much 
less than is often assumed. Politicians, on the other 
hand, may be disappointed when they learn that 
the probable increase in our imports would not suf- 
fice to give foreign countries enough additional 
earnings to wipe out the entire so-called dollar gap, 
which would still continue at somewhere between 
$2 and $3 billion. 


American Investments Abroad 


There is a close connection between the problems 
of American foreign trade policy and American in- 
vestments abroad. American capital, which goes to 
foreign countries, strengthens their economies. It 
enables them to compete more effectively with our 
own industries as exporters to the U. S., and with 
our own exporters in foreign countries. Some of 
them become more self-sufficient, as f.i. Canada, 
Australia, India, Pakistan, and South Africa, whose 
imports of American steel are declining. It has 
therefore sometimes though not too frequently, been 
said that private investments abroad, and even more 
so of course investments by the American Govern- 
ment, the International Bank etc. should not be en- 
couraged, but rather cut down. 

As regards a part of our imports there can be no 
doubt that we need them and would suffer severely, 
if we had to do without them. Our total exports and 
imports amount to about seven per cent of our gross 
national product. It is a small but critical percent- 
age, since many raw materials do not exist in the 
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U. S. Nickel and chrome are needed for surgical 
instruments and food-processing equipment. Cobalt 
is needed for enamels, inks, linoleum, and paints. 
Diamonds are needed for cutting tools. We could make 
steam pipe insulation without imported asbestos out 
of glass fiber, but it would be six times more expensive. 
We need seven types of materials to make the special 
steels used for jet engines, machine tools, and con- 
struction work. Only two of them, molybdenum and 
vanadium, are available in the United States. 


Benefit to U.S. Companies 


Under the point of view of the raw materials 
problem it is reassuring to know that 25 per cent 
of all U. S. imports come from enterprises abroad 
which are owned by Americans; and that between 
1946 and 1951, 33 per cent of all incomes earned 
by U. S. enterprises located abroad were derived 
from sales to the U. S. market. 

American direct private investments have reached 
an all-time peak of around $16 billion. Direct in- 
vestments are those, in which a significant element 
of ownership, management, and control is involved. 
Yet, what we invest overseas amounts to less than 
4 per cent of what we invest at home. It is only one- 
third of one per cent of our national income. Before 
the first World War Great Britain invested 2.5 per 
cent of her national income abroad. 

American direct investmenfs in foreign countries, 
including the reinvestments of earnings, has ranged 
between $700 millionand (Please turn to page 288) 








International Investment Position of 
the United States 
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By WARD GATES 


SY, view of the extraordinarily sustained 
interest displayed in the securities of giant corpo- 
rations, which produced an equally extraordinary 
rise in the price of the shares, it is pertinent to ask 
whether the size of a company is the final determi- 
nant in earning power and stock market values. 
Probably, a truly decisive answer to this question 
is not feasible but it is at least worthwhile to ex- 
amine into the premise by which leading stocks are 
often accorded a favorable standing far above stocks 
of lesser companies. 

At the outset, let it be said that it is unprofitable 
to “argue with the market.” The fact is that, by 
and large, the leaders in the respective industries, 
almost regardless of yields on their stocks and, 
often, quite irrespective of earnings, command ex- 
ceptionally high premiums as against other issues 
of comparable earning power but which represent 
companies far down the scale with respect to sales 
and other financial standards. Perhaps, because these 
very large companies possess an innate capacity for 
steady growth or because of their normally huge 
financia] resources, or both, shares of these compa- 
nies usually attract the widest measure of support 
from important institutional buyers; and, as a re- 
sult of persistent accumulation from such high- 
powered sources these securities do attain remark- 
ably high levels though the process may be obscured 
from time to time on account of split-ups. 

In any case, the investor who sincerely believes 
these features of leading stocks to be over-rated is 
likely to find that while he may be able to satisfy 
himself on statistical grounds alone that the leaders 
are “not worth the price,” this may turn out to 
be poor consolation for having failed to sufficiently 


evaluate the intangibles which are the true secret 
of the relatively high price which this category of 
stocks commands. 

On face, it would seem that the line of least 
resistance for investors would be to follow the pat- 
tern established by large institutional investors and 
to concentrate on the great, leading stocks. Cer- 
tainly it is true that if the investor had followed 
this course, at least in the post-war period, he 
would have had little occasion for regret up to this 
time. 

Nevertheless, despite evidence that leading stocks 
are favored in the market, the history of the earn- 
ings performance of many “lesser” companies 
proves that the securities of these companies also 
deserve serious attention from investors and that 
while most of them have not fared as well or as 
consistently in the market as the leading issues, 
they do possess potentialities which are not to be 
ignored, even though a considerable degree of 
patience on the part of investors may be required 
before their promise is fulfilled marketwise. 


Comparison in 9 Industries 


In order to determine whether there is a direct 
relationship between a company and the percentage 
of earnings it is able to derive from sales, we have 
made a study of the performance of 3 typical com- 
panies in 9 basic industrial groups. These have 
been arranged in the accompanying table according 
to the size of sales and, so far as has been prac- 
ticable, we have chosen from each industry a very 
large company, one of middle size and one that is 
relatively small. Owing to the unavailability of 
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soeteminnell 
oe Earnings-Performance of Leading Groups According to Size of Company 
=— $$ — ]9§3—___ eS Price- 
—— ——_—_—_—_—_— 9 Months ———_—— Times 
——— Net Pre- Net Net Div. Net Pre- Net Net Estimated Indicated Estimated 
—_ Sales Tax Profit Per Per Sales Tax Profit Per Full Year Full Year Recent 1954 
i———— (Millions) Margin Margin Share Share (Millions) Margin Margin Share Net PerShare Div. Price Earnings 
— = ee = Bo are ae eee = 7 = 
——— 
=—— AIRCRAFT: 
— Boeing Airplane* $ 918.2 6.4% 2.2% $626 $1.75 $ 771.5 7.3% 3.5% $838 $10.00 $3.00 62 6.2 
———-—— 
—— No. Amer. Avia. 6346 6.3 2.0 3.72 75 493.5 7.0 2.9 4.23 6.00 2.75 46 7.6 
—— Grumman Arcft. 2408 99 2.9 3.56 2.00 108.34 9.64 4.64 2.514 5.00 2.00 37 7.4 
——— 
= a ee a eee eae: —s ee 
—— AUTO: 
—=-——— 
—— Gen. Motors* 10,027.9 16.4 5.9 6.71 4.00 7,219.1 16.6 8.1 6.69 8.25 5.00 92 11.1 
— Chrysler 3,347.8 5.9 22 8.59 6.00 1,402.9 4.0 2.6 43 2.50 4.50 67 26.0 
=—— White Motor 167.3 5.1 3.0 6.20 2.50 111.4 1.6 3.0" 3.692 6.00 2.50 34 56 
——. ____ 
—— ——————— — 
=— BUILDING 
= 
=— Johns-Manvl.* 252.6 13.7 7.8 6.20 4.25 184.6 11.8 6.8 4.00 5.50 4.25 85 15.4 
—— Ruberoid Co. 74.4 13.4 6.1 3.34 1.751 576 11.9 5.8 2.39 3.00 1.45 43 143 
= Celotex Corp. 59.9 10.6 5.0 3.15 1.50 444 9.2 4.4 1.95 2.80 1.50 25 8.9 
——= CHEMICALS: 
——— Union C. & C. 1,025.8 22.2 10.0 3.55 2.50 667.1 18.4 9.4 2.18 3.25 2.50 78 24.0 
—— Am. Cyanamid 380.3. 13.7 7.2 3.15 2.00 293.3 13.2 6.7 2.17 3.00 2.00 48 16.0 
Hooker Electch. 386 18.9 8.7 953 663 33.2 19.2 9.1 2.61 1.073 70% 27% 25.2 
ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT: 
secret Westhse. Elec.* 1,582.0 9.6 4.7 4.53 2.00 121393 «6112 5.1 3.77 5.50 2.50 71 129 
yry of Allis-Chalmers* 514.4 8.4 4.2 6.58 4.00 376.5 11.0 5.1 5.53 7.25 4.00 72 9.9 
Sunbeam Corp. 79.8 17.9 8.3 3.70 1.50 39.2 14.1 6.7 1.34 3.00 1.00! 40 13.3 
least bP li es _ ral : 
e pat- 
rg and PAPER: 
_ Cer- St. Regis Paper 200.3 14.6 8.0 2.91 1.25 149.4 146 7.6 2.01 3.00 1.57 34 «11.3 
llowed Union B. & P.* 106.3 19.1 9.3 5.58 3.00 78.8 21.9 10.3 4.62 6.25 3.00 66 10.5 
rd, he Sutherland Ppr. 55.7 16.3 5.3 3.25 1.50 41.8 16.0 7.6 3.21 4.50 1.70 48 106 
o this 
stocks PETROLEUM: 
| earn- Shell Oil . 1,269.5 14.3 9.0 4.20 1.501 975.7 14.4 9.1 3.26 4.50 1.87 55 12.2 
~~ Continental Oil 476.8 11.7 8.5 4.20 2.60 371.0 10.6 8.4 3.22 4.40 2.60 72 163 
1S also 
1 oa Ohio Oil* 241.7 24.8 18.0 6.63 3.25 187.2 19.2 15.1 4.31 6.75 3.25 63 9.2 
or as P oe preneens 
issues, RUBBER: 
to ' U. S. Rubber* 839.8 8.6 3.9 5.19 2.00 587.2 7.7 3.4 3.05 5.00 2.00 40 8.0 
i 0 
wuieal Goodrich (B. F.) 599.2 18.5 5.7 8.16 2.75 466.5 11.9 5.8 6.22 9.00 3.20 114 12.46 
| lee Rub. & Tire 46.3 7.8 3.6 6.01 4.001 278 72 3.4 3.38 5.00 4.00 66 13.2 
STEEL: 
direct U. S. Steel* 3,853.0 14.3 5.7 7.54 3.00 2,440.4 11.3 5.6 4.55 6.25 3.00 60 96 
entage National Steel 634.1 18.6 7.7 6.71 3.25 363.0 10.3 5.3 2.61 4.00 3.00 54 13.5 
e have Wheeling Steel 2173 122 5.7 7.49 3.00 141.5 9.4 4.4 3.48 6.00 3.00 45 7.5 
il com- 
a nave 
ae 1_Plus stock. 4—6 months. 
: prac- *—Includes non-recurring income. *—Preference for long-term appreciation. 
a very 3—New stock. 
that is 
lity of 
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required data for some companies which otherwise 
would have been our preference for listing in the 
table, we arranged our groups somewhat arbitrarily. 
The comparisons, nevertheless, are valuable on an 
industry and inter-industry basis and reveal the 
relative performance of the companies with respect 
to their earnings capacity. 

While the table offers voluminous data on each 
company, the most significant features are the pre- 
tax and net profit margins. This is given for the 
full year 1953 and for the first nine months of 1954. 
The margin of profit on sales, before taxes, is an 
important indicator when compared with the per- 
formance of other companies in the same industrial 
group. It will be observed that in both 1953 and 
for 1954, thus far, surprisingly enough, the best 
pre-tax records were not necessarily made by the 
largest companies. As a matter of fact, some of the 
medium and smaller-size companies did quite well 
in this respect. Thus, in the aircraft group, both 
pre-tax and net profit margin of Grumman were 
above the two larger companies in this group. On 
the other hand, when translated into per share 
earnings, Boeing’s record was substantially better. 
On a performance basis, Boeing took the lead, as 
between the three companies, and is still relatively 
the more attractive. 

In the automotive group, the comparisons, admit- 
tedly, are not adequate, owing to the exceptional 
circumstances affecting this industry in the past 
year. Yet, the pre-tax and net profit margin of 
General Motors was far in excess of the two other 
listings in this group, thus helping to account for 
the exceptional strength of this stock during 1954. 

In the building group, of the three companies 
listed in the table, the best performance was by 
Johns-Manville, according to both pre-tax and net 
profit margin. The same also holds true for earn- 
ings on a per share basis. In this group, we see 
that a company with the highest sales also had the 
best operating record insofar as profit margins are 
concerned. 

In the chemical group, Union Carbide’s record 
was the best of the three listed companies with 
respect to pre-tax and net profit margins and dol- 
lars earned per share. Here, too, the largest com- 
pany turned in relatively the best performance. 

In the electrical group, this was not true insofar 
as the companies are concerned for which we had 
complete data. Here, we notice that Sunbeam, far 
down the scale of sales, turned in the best perform- 
ance on a profit margin basis. However, Allis 
Chalmers had the best record on a dollar-earned 
per-share basis. 

In the paper group, it was the medium-sized com- 
pany, Union Bag & Paper which had the best profit 
margin record, as well as earnings per share. 

In the petroleum group, one of the smaller com- 
panies, Ohio Oil, stood out, both with respect to 
profit margins and earnings per share. In the rub- 
ber group, the comparatively medium-sized Goodrich 
came through with a superlative performance on all 
counts which concern us in this analysis. In the steel 
industry, none of the companies had a consistent 
record, but U.S. Steel, in 1954, unlike in 1953, came 
through as the leader of the three companies listed 
in the table. 

The facts offered above indicate that while mere 
size is not the final determinant of earning power, 
it is a significant factor so far as specific industries 
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are concerned. Thus, in auto, building, chemical, and 
steel, the largest companies generally made the best 
record as to pre-tax margin, net profit margin and 
earnings per share. As we have shown this was not 
true of the aircraft, electrical equipment, paper, 
rubber and petroleum groups. 


Market Price and Earnings 


While it is not a difficult matter to ascertain 
profit margins, the relationship between profits and 
market price are not so easy to define. The final 
column in the table shows extreme variations in the 
market valuation place on earnings. Thus, Boeing, 
one of the two great leaders of the industry, is actu- 
ally valued at a lower level marketwise than Grum- 
man, Jespite the former’s higher earnings and divi- 
dends per share. One could reasonably argue from 
this that Boeing was the cheaper stock of the three 
listed in this group. 

Yet, it does not necessarily follow that because 
the price-times earnings ratio is lower, the stock 
is necessarily more attractive than others in its 
group whose ratio may be higher. Thus, in the build- 
ing group, Johns-Manville sells at the highest ratio 
but is probably still more attractive than the others 
from the standpoint of the long-range outlook. How- 
ever, in the rubber group, the situation is reversed 
with U. S. Rubber, at current market prices, prob- 
ably the more attractive of the three, despite the 
fact that the market gives a superior valuation to 
Goodrich and Lee. It would be interesting for the 
reader to make his own comparisons, on the basis 
of the data presented in the table. 

As to whether the market leaders justify their 
high prices, the most practical approach is to ap- 
praise each stock individually. Some are undoubtedly 
quoted at unrealistically high levels and others still 
undervalued, despite recent advances. 

It is difficult to find a workable standard but it is 
noticeable that not too many stocks listed in the 
table sell at an exaggerated high ratio of price 
times earnings. Principally in the chemical group 
which has its own peculiar set of values, do stocks 
sell at truly high ratios. Most of the constituent 
members of the other groups are in a market range 
of from 10 to 15 times earnings, which is by no 
means abnormal, under present market conditions. 
The writer would, however, say that where leading 
stocks are selling at ratios considerably above this 
range (with the exception of the chemical group), 
a great deal of discounting of future prospects obvi- 
ously has already taken place and that these par- 
ticular issues have lost a considerable part of their 
attractiveness so far as the ordinary investor 1s 
concerned. 


A Difference in Attitudes 


From the portfolios of leading institutional inves- 
tors, it is noticed that the ratio of market price to 
earnings does not play an important part. Other- 
wise, these institutions would be chary about in- 
vesting large sums in stocks selling in a bracket of 
anywhere from 15 to 30 times earnings. However, 
this relative indifference to price is not an attitude 
that should be adopted by ordinary investors, unless 
they can apply “dollar averaging” methods, as do the 
big institutional buyers. Because of their large re- 
sources, enabling them (Please turn to page 290) 
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How Department 


" moving away, the cost of doing 
business forever rising, cut-throat competition from 
cut-rate outlets siphoning off billions of dollars of 
trade and the return to a buyers’ market — these are 
but a few of the vexing problems confronting the 
great department stores of America. While these 
and other troubles beset the big stores, it should be 
stated at the very outset that the merchant princes 
of America are showing imagination, initiative, com- 
bativeness and enterprise in meeting these great 
challenges. 

A measure of their task may be gleaned from the 
fact that operators of our department stores must 
cope with more competition than prevails in any other 
business. After all, there are 1,859,200 retailers 
across the country — one for each 86 persons in the 
population. They keep department store manage- 
ment hopping and hopping mad at times, too. Drug 
stores, as an example, have spilled over into appli- 
ances, home furnishings, millinery and apparel. Food 
supermarkets sell jewelry, greeting cards, notions 
and lotions. The business of moving into other peo- 
ple’s business is a practice the department stores 
developed themselves down the years, selling such 
items as motor cars, homes and insurance policies. 

Competition stemming from this habit of taking 
in each other’s products is not nearly the sternest 
tivalry the department stores have encountered. 
That is provided by the pernicious practitioners 
known as “discount houses.” Growing to full stature 
in the post-war era, these discount houses now 
account for an annual volume of $25 billion, or 18% 
of all retail trade, and their volume is going up. 

Generally, these cut-rate shops operate on low- 
rent premises, employ the serve-yourself technique, 
sell for cash, provide a minimum of servicing and 
deliver only the so-called “big ticket” items. Owing 
to resultant low operating costs and the tendency 
of many manufacturers to give only lip service to 
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Stores Fight 


Law of Diminishing Returns 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


the advertised retail price (lawful or suggested), 
they usually undersell the department stores by a 
substantial margin. So bad has this situation become 
that many department store magnates feel their 
stores are being used as a show window for the 
manufacturer, displaying a suggested price for dis- 
count houses to sell against. The wares of these 
discount houses almost invariably are obtained from 
jobbing establishments that specialize in getting 
merchandise from manufacturers and reselling to 
the retail outlets on an extremely narrow profit 
margin. “Distress merchandise” in a manufacturer’s 
warehouse is the favorite hors d’oeuvre of the dis- 
count dealers. 


Fighting ‘‘Discount Houses” 


To cope with the discount houses, department 
stores are adopting more aggressive and competi- 
tive merchandising tactics—going over to self- 
service in part or full, pressing suppliers for the 
same price treatment accorded discount houses and 
“fighting fire with fire’ by slashing prices. While 
they are insisting on the same freedom of action 
with regard to the suggested price as the discount 
houses use, there is a widespread feeling among 
department store officials that Federal legislation 
pertaining to pricing is in need of overhaul to cor- 
rect a bad situation. However, stores such as Macy 
and Gimbel have quietly cut prices on branded lines 
of electric housewares to bring them in line with 
discount houses. 

There is, however, another economy-size depart- 
ment store headache no Government can cure. And 
that is the problem stemming from Exodus: Twen- 
tieth Century style. Millions of city folk since the 
end of World War II have moved their families into 
suburban villages and communities beyond the noise, 
dirt, congestion — and incidentally the department 
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stores — of the city. These people in new homes that 
need furnishings, appliances, accessories and like 
items happen to be the choicest customers of the 
great stores. Following in their wake is a horde of 
small entrepreneurs who have set up in these new 
communities to satisfy their wants. 

As a result, companies deriving an important 
share of their business from large downtown stores 
have lost ground or, at least, have made no progress. 
Congested traffic conditions in big-city downtown 
shopping districts whose streets were not laid out 
for the Motor Car Age, the development of the 
smart shopping centers in the suburbs with exten- 
sive parking facilities amid fresh air and sunlight 
plus the five-day work week that keeps people out 
of the city on Saturdays — these are among the prin- 
cipal reasons for below-average sales performances 
of metropolitan marts. 

The trend to suburbia has represented a retailing 
revolution for such cities as New York. The upheaval 
has swept into oblivion Frederick Loeser, a land- 
mark in downtown Brooklyn. Equally ancient James 
McCreery, a stone’s throw from Gimbel Brothers 
and R. H. Macy, closed its doors last year. And in 
the next few weeks another landmark, John Wana- 
maker’s big store, is slated to depart the New York 
scene. Only reason given by Wanamaker for quit- 
ting the field is that it plans to concentrate future 
operations in metropolitan suburbs. A branch will 
open amidst a vast shopping center at Yonkers, just 
north of the metropolis. Another Wanamaker branch 
was opened in the past few days in a suburb of 
Philadelphia, home of the mother store. 

New York’s 34th Street, center of the biggest 
department store district in the world, also is feeling 
the pinch. A survey shows the proportion of out-of- 
town shopping there is falling off, that night-time 
shopping is losing its appeal and the typical cus- 
tomer has no loyalty to a store—price is more 
important than friendliness. Transportation costs 
being what they are, it takes a whale of a sale to 
lure a suburban dweller away from his local shop- 
ping center. The big department stores, of course, 
have the advantage of offering greater selection of 
merchandise, but this is not always a consideration. 


Meeting the Trend to “Suburbia” 


This trend is hardly news to big-time retailers. 
Arnold Constable has set up a branch in New Jersey, 
Best has set up eight periphery stores in as many 
suburban communities, B. Altman has three com- 
munity establishments and the others generally have 
followed the same pattern. 

Although somewhat tardily, Macy has tackled the 
project finally on a major scale. The branch-store 
development program now in process, when com- 
pleted, will bring to 27 the number of branch stores 
operated by Macy. It will give Macy a major stake 
on the East and West coasts and the Midwest in 
this type of merchandising. 

Such projects entail enormous expenditures and 
there is no margin for error. Thus, Macy worked 
for years on the idea of a shopping center in the 
growing Bergen County area of New Jersey. This 
entailed a painstaking, detailed survey of the entire 
trade area to detemine whether a sufficient business 
potential existed to support a great store. Next 
requirement was a site large enough in one parcel 
and suitably shaped to lend itself to the planning of 
a coordinated group of buildings. A third considera- 
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tion was a highway system. Deciding to go ahead, 
Macy acquired a tract of 140 acres that permits 
development of a major shopping center with a 
potential of 1,500,000 square feet of rentable space 
and parking for 11,500 cars. 

Macy’s and other stores, generally, follow a policy 
of leasing stores. Their aim is to use capital chiefly 
for purchase of merchandise, for accounts receivable 
and the supplying of furniture and fixtures. A com- 
pany thus builds a new store, sells the property — 
to an insurance company, for example — and then 
takes back a long-term lease. 

In other cities across the country, strenuous 
efforts are being made to bring the customer into 
the city. Downtown merchants are turning to 
stepped-up advertising in an effort to hold shoppers. 
Co-operative newspaper advertising programs by 
retailers in Oklahoma City and Louisville are under- 
way. Nearly 200 merchants are participating in the 
Louisville campaign. And other cities are expected 
to launch similar drives. Meanwhile, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association reports that for the 
first half of 1954 the nation’s departmentized stores 
were off in volume and profit. Its study of 216 stores 
shows 2% less sales and transactions than in the 
like period of 1953. But a 2% increase in sales and 
transactions was registered by stores with more 
than $50 million annual sales each. 

Since current plans of department stores call for 
construction of additional branches, some of which 
will become the main units of new suburban shop- 
ping centers, they are hopeful that the net result 
will not be the same volume of business spread over 
a multitude of stores. For the law of diminishing 
returns would only add an onerous burden to their 
already heavy cost of doing business. While a meas- 
ure of success is being attained in efforts to control 
the uptrend in costs, store operators are hampered 
by the rigidity of such operating expenses as adver- 
tising, labor, rents, insurance and utilities. Econ- 
omies have been effected through pooled delivery of 
parcels, centralizing credit, getting customers of 
carry small packages and elimination of clerks in 
many departments in favor of self-service. 


A Look Ahead 


Probably the greatest source of satisfaction to 
the stores is the state of their inventories. The let- 
down in the over-all economy this year has been 
described as an inventory recession. There is no 
doubt store inventories have receded and no excep- 
tional pressures on profit margins should develop 
from that source in the near future. Indeed, this 
inventory contraction could catch many stores short 
if Christmas shopping this year should produce 
another record buying wave. 

And a new peak is quite probable, despite laggard 
areas hit by unemployment. Department store sales 
in the United States in the week ended October 30 
were 4% higher than in the like week a year earlier. 
The next week they rose by 9%. For the four weeks 
ended October 30 they were 3% ahead, but for the 
first 10 months of 1954 sales were 2% behind the 
totals for the same period of 1953. 

Taking the longer view, however, our stores figure 
to benefit from a populace that grows by 2,500,000 
annually and a national product that should total 
close to $400 billion in 1955 and $500 billion within 
a decade. Most importantly, stores should show bet- 
ter net profit figures in the years ahead as the expen- 
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ditures for periphery stores taper off and benefits 
are derived from these new operations. Scarcely less 
important should be the war on discount houses, 
which have only price to offer. This kind of a fight 
should be right down the alley of our major mer- 
roliey chant princes. Indeed, battle lines already are being 
hiefly F drawn. 
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com- ALLIED STORES. Allied is leader in its field in 
rty - sales and number of outlets. Its stores are situated 


then over a wide geographical area, with representation 
in nearly half of the states and on both coasts. Soft 
nuous goods account for roughly 75% of sales. For the 
* into fiscal year that ended January 31, 1954, sales were 
ig to F at a record $515,830,000 and net profit amounted 
pers, to $11,809,000, equal to $4.92 a common share, more 
is_ by than ample coverage for the $3 dividend paid on the 
nder- stock annually. In the preceding year sales were 
n the $501,841,000, net profit totaled $12,137,000, or $5.06 
ected a share. For the six months to July 31, 1954, net 
tional profit was $2,632,000, or 96 cents a common share, 
yr the F down from the $2,760,000, equal to $1.03 a share, 
stores | shown in the first half of 1953. Sales this year, how- 
stores ever, at $231,605,000 were up from the $226,495,000 
n the shown for the first six months of 1953. Considering 
s and Allied’s lease obligations and the debt of its non- 
more consolidated real estate subsidiary, capitalization is 
not overly conservative. Finances are fairly strong, 
ll for [| nevertheless, and the current dividend rate, main- 
which tained since 1949, should continue to be earned with 
shop- | something to spare. Expansion plans centering in 
result the Southwest, New Jersey and Southern California 
1 over should add importantly to earnings in the years 
ishing — ahead. 


their The stock is classed as among the better depart- 
meas- ment store issues. 

ontrol 

\pered FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. 
adver- —F Federated is outstanding among chain department 
Econ- stores for its consistent growth, especially marked 


ery of — over the past decade. Sales in 1944 were $182,269,- 
rs of 000 and have risen in every year since to reach 
rks in § $478,849,000 in the latest year. Net income rose 
over that decade from $4,219,000 to $13,888,484 in 
the latest year and common dividends from 6214 
cents a year to $2.50. At the close of the last fiscal 
year cash of $22.4 million formed part of current 
ion to § assets of $139.4 million or nearly three times cur- 
he let- § rent liabilities. Thanks to its program of expanded 








the latest year from $3.62 a year earlier, for the 
company was confronted with a smaller net per 
dollar of sales. For the year ended January 30, 
1954, it was 2.9 cents, a drop from the 3 cents of 
the preceding year and down from the 3.3 cents two 
years earlier. The company operates topnotch stores 
in New York, Boston, Houston, Dallas, Cincinnati 
and other cities. Although it operates a score of 
branch stores, some of its downtown stores do not 
have suburban branches. When population decen- 
tralization has proceeded to the point where a mass 
market of sufficient size exists to support a peri- 
phery shop, the company moves out to meet this 
new trade. Recent additions are a third Blooming- 
dale branch opened in February, this year, at Stam- 
ford, Conn., and an enlargement at Hempstead, 
L. L., for the Abraham & Straus operation. Fedway 
opened its seventh store in Pomona, Calif., early this 
year, and followed with another shop at Bakersfield, 
Calif. Indications are that the branch-store program 
of Federated will be stepped up in the years ahead. 

The stock has interesting long-term possibilities. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, INC. Gimbel operates the 
Gimbel department stores in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh, and the Saks 
Fifth Avenue unit in New York, Beverly Hills, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Miami Beach, Palm Beach, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia and San Francisco. It also 
operates Saks-34th Street in New York. This and 
Gimbel’s sell goods in a popular price range while 
Saks Fifth Avenue emphasizes high fashion lines. 
The New York stores account for over 40% of total 
sales. In the post-war decade substantial sums were 
spent to modernize its stores while expansion was 
limited to three new stores in 10 years. However, 
under a new program of branch expansion, several 
new stores will be added. For the fiscal year that 
ended Jan. 31, 1954, sales dropped by more than $5 
million to $286,419,000, but net profit rose to $5,- 
181,000, or $2.35 a common share, from $4,777,048, 
equal to $2.14 a share, in the preceding year. For the 
first six months of the current year sales were $124,- 
005,000 and net profit totaled $554,000, or 14 cents 
a share. This was a sharp slump from the six months 
to July 31, 1953, when sales hit $130,106,000 and 
net totaled $1,209,000, the equivalent of 47 cents a 
common share. The Gimbel dividend of $1 annually 
thus would seem in not too sure a position. How- 






































s been § operations, net per common share rose to $3.74 in ever, a substantial (Please turn to page 291) , 
is no 
excep- 
evelop Statistical Data on 12 Department Store Stocks 
J, this ns 
; short —_——19§2-___- ——1953————-._ * — 1954 (6 Months) — 
luce Net Net Net Net Net Net 1954 
rod Sales Per Sales Per Sales Per Price Range Indicated Recent Ind. 
d (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share 1952-To-Date Div. Price Yield 
igear 
Soak Allied Stores : . $501.8 $ 5.06 $515.8 $ 4.92 $231.6 $ .96 49 -35'%s $ 3.00 48 6.2% 
b é i" 30 Associated Dry Goods 158.4 2.63 164.0 3.10 65.6 .32 2634-1818 1.60 26 6.1 
we® Best & Co. ..... 35.4 2.39 35.5 2.90 16.3 98 3034-2256 2.00 2 7.1 
ar lier. Federated Dept. Stores 447.8 3.62 478.8 3.74 215.0 1.52  5434-35% 2.50 52 48 
weeks Gimbel Bros. 291.6 2.14 286.4 2.35 124.0 14 18%4-1258 1.00 16 6.2 
for the Interstate Dept. Stores ‘ : 64.7 3.87 63.8 3.36 28.1 45 3212-238 2.50 29 8.6 
d the Lane Bryant . Be 58.1 2.26 61.8 2.03 30.1 1.06 1812-117% 1.003 15 6.6 
n Macy (R. H.) & Co. 331.71 971 332.5! 2.20! 340.3! 2.141 317%-20% 160 25 64 (|f 
Marshall Field & Co. ........ 225.5 2.56 217.9 2.80 94.0- 492 31%-2234 2.00 29 6.8 

; figure May Dept. Stores ........... 447.5 2.57 454.1 2.62 191.7 45 3534-2756 180 34 52 
300 000 National Dept. Stores ..... 77.6 1.05 73.9 54 anu (d) .93 1758-12 1.00 14 7.1 
d total Le ae eee : : 36.0 77 38.7 1.04 17.0 (d) .05 17 - 7% 50 1 45 
within (d)—Deficit. 2—7 months ended July 31. 
yw bet- 1_Year ended August 1. 3—Plus stock. 

expel- 
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5 Undervalued 
Growth Stocks 


BY OUR STAFF 


he the market continues its upward climb, 
the problem of new selection becomes ever more diffi- 
cult for investors. It is at this particular juncture 
in the market that the investor, spurred on by anxiety 
not to miss remaining opportunities, is likely to make 
serious mistakes in judgment. In a desire to “catch 
up with the procession” he is more likely than not, 
unless he exercises real caution, to yield to tempta- 
tion and buy stocks indiscriminately. If he should 
buy stocks that have little promise, he is likely to find 
himself saddled with painful losses, once public mar- 
ket enthusiasm diminishes. 

Despite the very substantial rise in the market, 
the investor, exercising diligence and judgment, can 
still find interesting opportunities although, obvi- 
ously, he must devote himself to the task much more 
intensely than he need have done before the market 
rise reached truly formidable proportions. 

In order to assist subscribers who have available 
cash and who wish to make investments in stocks 
at this time, we have selected five issues which seem 
to offer better-than-average prospects for ,appre- 
ciation. Each of the companies represented by these 
stocks is favored by a generally good outlook. Of the 
five stocks, Ferro, Grace, Pullman and Rheem have 
advanced comparatively moderately. Caterpillar 
Tractor has enjoyed a substantial advance but in view 
of the unusually strong outlook for this company, the 
stock still seems to hold appeal. 

It should be pointed out that the issues selected are 
of the “businessman’s investment” type and, hence, 
possess a somewhat speculative tinge. This, however, 
need not lessen their appeal to individuals who desire 
to add securities of this type to their portfolio. The 
issues possess the additional merit of offering an ade- 
quate return if stock dividends are included in 
instances where they apply. 

Pertinent data on earnings, dividends and financial 
position are appended. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
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Long Term Debt: $53,033, 000-———t—— 














Shs. $4.20 Pfd: 235,000 - $100 par———}— 





Shs. Common: 4.133,210 - $10 par———t—— 








—_ Fiscal Year: Dec. 
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* Plus Stock ** 9 months 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


BUSINESS: This company is one of the foremost manufacturers of wheeled 
and track-type tractors, bulldozers, earthmoving machines and other equip- 
ment used in road making, construction, agriculture, mining, petroleum 
and other industries. It is also a builder of Diesel power plants for indus- 
trial and marine equipment, and for stand-by electric generating sets. 


OUTLOOK: Through research and engineering over the last half century, 
Caterpillar Tractor has developed such prominence in the tractor field that 
its name is practically synonymous with both the wheeled and track-type 
tractor. This equipment, powered by the company’s Diesel engines, together 
with output of bulldozers, scrapers, earthmoving machinery of varoius sizes, 
as well as Diesel power plants for irrigation pumps, oil well drill rigs, road 
pavers, and stand-by electric generating sets, have earned world-wide 
repute for dependability and efficiency. Its sales organization, comprised of 
approximately 800 dealer outlets, covers the United States and every nation 
of the free world. Export sales of $146.5 million were 34% of the 1953 
total of $433.8 million, of which $268.5 million represented domestic busi- 
ness, exclusive of sales to the U. S. Government. Net earnings on the common 
stock of the year were equal to $4.84 a share. The outlook for the current 
year is for a lower total sales volume, largely reflecting smaller domestic 
business, although net earnings, no longer burdened by the excess profits 
tax, increased in the first nine months from $16.9 million for the 1953 period, 
equal to $4.08 a share, to $19.5 million, or $4.65 a share for the common 
stock in the 1954 period. The prospects are that this rate of gain will be 
improved upon during the 1954 final quarter inasmuch as inventories had 
reached a level where increased production became necessary, pointing 
to net for the fuli year equal to approximately $6.00 a share for the 
common. In anticipation of continued increasing demand, Caterpillar in 
1953 expended $33.2 million for new plant construction and additions 
to provide additional productive facilities to supply growing markets for 
its varied equipment. 


DIVIDENDS: Cash payments are currently at the rate of $2.50 annually, 
plus 4% in stock in each year. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 7212, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of High—735, Low—44%. At current price, the yield, excluding stock 
dividend, is 2.7%. The stock dividend adds substantially to the yield. 


















COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
Dec. 31 June 30 
1944 1954 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ..../.................. $ 5,796 $ 12,691 4+$ 6,895 
Receivables, Net ..............0.......f.. Es 28,013 + 5,238 
Po nik” Senmemenmet 40,704 92,371 + 51,667 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES/................. f 69,275 133,075 + 63,800 
I So caes ces ccavnpaisasivebaseniocnrchuiniiisueusvoe’ ‘ 14,397 111,385 + 96,988 
Investments ..... VEE ee enn mee : 2,511 + 2,511 
Other Assets 1,821 244 — 1,577 
TOTAL ASSETS 85,493 $247,215 +$161,722 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable ........... Aare $ 5,000 : —$ 5,000 
Acc. Payable & Accruals........ 20,863 26,467 + 5,606 
i aac eehaspevensidarbeands eae 714 a 714 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ..... 26,577 26,467 = 110 
SERENE oe acca. aon 53,033 + 53,033 
Preferred Stock .......... 23,500 + 23,500 
Common Stock .... 9,411 41,336 + 31,925 
Se ; 49,505 102,879 + 53,374 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 85,493 $247,215 4$161,722 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 42,698 $106,608 +$ 63,91 
CURRENT RATIO 2.6 5.1 2. 
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FERRO CORPORATION FOE 


GRACE (W.R.) & CO. GRA 
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ae —{\— sdjustea | [-—-——}— Long Term Debt: ~ $57,525,395 — = ——f{— F 
= T~ Price Range— _—_——_|—~ Minority Interest: $29,974,377 | SE 5 od. "OC a 
1929 - 1935— 35} Shs. $8 Pfd A: 50,000 - $100 par t ir #0 
—_ hit = abe, —t~ High - 28% - Shs. $8 Pfd B: 40,000 - $100 par— TS f ae Es ; 
a = “ht Low - 68 _ + au 96 Fee 40(000 - $100 par zi 3 T Tt me Pid 
= peel +—} | : Shs. Common: 2,769,982 - $1 par ttt +t 35 
+ t | a a | [== Fiscal Year: Dec. 31———} fi —<——— == > 
2 ii =e ci eer i rn if {Mi ME ae Ce 
a ri x 
2 } t i 4 Gi see aca 
Z a . as i t See ete =| 95 
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———————————— 
Tong Term Notes: $4,867 eae at Aa 4 | r { } . 
Shs. Common: 600,807 - B.. par— —; : t a t 
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aes OF SHARES { t fe —| 
ss —— + : 10 
a | t | a SET SES 
i Se Se a Se ame ee eae ere | TH0 i 
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tittatl a {| -i o_o 22 || = See ROE aso = ————— 2 
44 7 _ +———_ 4 — + —-+— — +-—-— — $+ — _ 
2 ! t ‘ —{ 10 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
| 1.44 | 2.23 | 4.01 | 4.11 | 2.33 | 4.61 | 3.76 | 2.28 | 2.60 [+214 pam] 2.69 | 2.95 | 2.36 | 3.51 | 5.06 | 4.43 | 4.20 | 4.18 | 3.24 | 3.27 [9 .68 - 
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a * Plus Stock ** 9 months * Each Davison Chem. rec’d 1.4 shares of Grace when merged 4 to Dec. 31 


FERRO CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: This well diversified company is an important producer of frit 
and glaze for the manufacture of porcelain enamel, and through its other 
divisions produces industrial types of electrical heating units, heat controls 
and automatic switches, powdered metal, fiber glass, and chemicals and 
inorganic colors, particularly for the rapidly growing plastics industry, 


OUTLOOK: The broad diversification of Ferro’s domestic operations and its 
widespread activities throughout the free world provide a solid foundation 
for contined growth. Important factors in this outlook are the company’s 
policy to continue to expand through acquisitions and development of 
new products through research. Its progress along these lines is indicated 
by a gain of 7.5% in consolidated sales for the first nine months of 1954, 
which increased to $30.1 million from $28 million for the corresponding 
months of 1953. Despite the fact that it continued to incur expenses for 
the development of -new products, although not at as high a rate as last 
year, net earnings for the 1954 first nine months rose to $1.3 million, equal 
to $2.14 a share for the outstanding capital stock—there is no preferred— 
for a gain of 28.7% over the $1 million, or $1.66 a share on the same 
basis, in the first nine months of 1953. Contributing to this latest showing 
has been the substantially increased sales of foreign subsidiaries, as well 
as the advances made by its various divisions, particularly in fiber glass, 
the output of which will have doubled before the end of this year, and the 
continued good business in porcelain enamel with its increased use in the 
building, ceramic and other industries. Ferro, long interested in titanium 
metal through its Horizon laboratories, has extended this interest in new 
metals by the recent purchase of a minority holding in Horizons Zirconium 
Corp., organized to develop and exploit inventions relating to the produc- 
tion of the metals zirconium, thoirum and uranium. 


DIVIDENDS: Cash dividends have been maintained at 80 cents a share 
annually, supplemented in 1954 as well as in 1953, with a total of 4% in 
stock in each year. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 2812, compares with a 1953-54 price 
tange of High—19%2, Low—19. At current price, the yield on cash dividend 
is 2.8%, exclusive of stock dividend which adds substantially to the yield. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 








December 31 

944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Secur....... over $ 1,242 $ 4,345 +$ 3,103 
Receivables, Net ...............00.. ce cnaveicenes 1,363 4,869 + 3,506 
ge eee ees pradkremcscaes 1,412 9,027 + 7,615 
Other Curr. Assets Lael Meksecaes 150 468 + 318 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS sadpxcstseses 4,167 18,709 + 14,542 
Net Property 1,275 9,644 + 369 
Investments... 032 057 + 025 
Other Assets 402 1,368 + 966 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 5,876 $ 29,778 +$ 23,902 
UABILITIES 
Notes & Acc. vesnaon See Sie creteceees ae 585 $ 2,621 +$ 2,036 
I ee nltaseusesvecor sn Sadi nddgiaelamncconitan 349 1,080 731 
URN 828 ccc. cicvseneihsansocscaissvence 072 2,607 + 2,535 
Tox Reserves 343 1,828 + 1,485 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . rae 1,349 8,136 + 6,787 
Other Liabilities ............. ane : 044 019 _ $25 
Reserves edaeak duces Uaaende seudenayiasauaovasstecsure oll 193 + 182 
Be TRL OOREE co5ccasccscscnsosssssascosvosacsersstosasssiace 836 4,868 + 4,032 
ommon Stock accents Re aa 233 589 + 356 
Surplus 3,403 15,973 + 12,570 
TOTAL LIABILITIES feast ener $ 5,876 $ 29,778 +$ 23,902 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... hesieqaveccescsiee ae $ 10,573 +$ 7,755 
CURRENT RATIO ............0....... Pe Sdinratouattics 3.9 2.3 — 8 
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W. R. GRACE & COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Through 48 active subsidiaries and associated companies, W. R. 
Grace has widely divergent interests in this and Latin American countries, 
producing raw materials and manufacturing a long list of varied products. 
Other operations include ocean shipping, air transportation, banking, import 
and export, insurance brokerage and merchandising. An outstanding and 
important development is the rapid growth of the company in the chemical 
industry. 


OUTLOOK: A combination of factors appear to bear favorably upon the 
growth potentials of this company which stands out with considerable 
prominence because of its great diversification of actviities in the United 
States and Central and South America. One factor is the rapidly increasing 
population of the countries south of the border broadening the markets 
for the many products Grace companies produce and manufacture in that 
area for civilian and industrial needs, while another is the expansion there 
as well as in this country, and particularly the latter, in the constantly 
widening field of agriculture chemicals. Grace, which has long been a pro- 
ducer in Chile of nitrate of soda, and since 1900 has been active in this 
country producing mixed fertilizer, as well as sulphuric acid and super- 
phosphate, is now constructing a $20 million ammonia-urea plant through 
its subsidiary, Grace Chemical Co. It also merged the Thurston Chemical 
Co., into its organization in 1953, and in the same year, having acquired 
64% of the outstanding common stock, and 19% of the preferred stock 
of the Davison Chemical Corp., merged that company, which in 1953, had 
a net worth of $40 million, as a Grace chemical operating division. More 
recently, Grace further expanded in the chemical field through acquisition 
of The Dewey & Almy Co., noted for its sealing compounds, plastic packaging 
film and other chemical specialities. 


DIVIDENDS: Except for 1909 and 1933, payments have been made in 
each year since 1899. At present quarterly payments are 40-cents, with 
prospect of a year-end extra and more liberal regular disbursements in 
view of likelihood of increased earnings power. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 39, compares with a 1953 price range 
of High—42\4, Low—24%4. At current price, the yield on regular dividend 


is 4.1%. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 
47 1953 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Secur. $ 52,989 $ 68,483 +$ 15,494 
Receivables, Net ........ 20,783 38,88 + 18,104 
eae 28,789 58,944 + 30,155 
Other Curr. Ass sets 2,804 ats 804 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 102,561 169,118 + 66,557 
Net Property 50,636 101,931 + 51,295 
Intangibles 131 1,031 + 900 
Invest & Funds 19,505 47,742 + 28,237 
Other Assets 7,708 4,283 — 3,425 
TOTAL ASSETS $180,541 $324,105 +$143,564 
LIABILITIES 
Debt Due $ 5,563 $ 21,182 +$ 15,619 
Accounts Payable aeeieren . 24,031 28,291 + 4,260 
Accrued hey a 15,539 10,532 — 5,007 
Other Curr. 2,781 7,903 + 5,122 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 47,914 67,908 4 19,994 
Other Liabilities 10,584 34,858 + 24.274 
Reserves 7,922 12,273 $ 4,351 
Long Term Debt 7,005 57,525 +- 50,520 
Preferred Stock 13,000 13,000 
Common Stock 12,000 27,700 + 15.700 
Surplus eeavbids 82,116 110,841 - 28.725 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ....... $180,541 $324,105 +$143.564 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 54,647 $101,210 +$ 46,563 
CURRENT RATIO ... 2.1 2.4 + 3 
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PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


BUSINESS: This holding company, through its wholly-owned subisdiaries 
has considerable diversification of interests. Its Pullman-Standard Car is 
the largest freight and passenger car builder; its M. W. Kellogg Co., is 
among the forement in oil and chemical plant engineering and construction, 
manufacturing also pressure vessels and other equipment, and producing 
through its chemical division a widely accepted high-temperature thermo- 
plastic. Trailmobile Inc., another wholly-owned subsidiary, is an important 
builder of all types of trailers. 


OUTLOOK: While freight and passenger car buildings continues to be one 
of the important segments of Pullman’s interests, the company has lessened 
its dependence on this business which is cyclical in character, through the 
increasingly stronger position Kellogg has attained through research in 
petroleum refining processes and in the engineering and construction of 
oil and chemical plants in this and other countries throughout the free 
world. Research, in fact, is a major phase of Kellogg’s business, its constant 
objective being the development of improved petroleum refining and 
chemical processes. Another important phase of research is that devoted to 
new developments in the chemical field. One of the first fruits of this work 
has been creation of ‘’Kel-F’, a trade-marked fluorocarbon plastic, demand 
for which has increased to such an extent that the company in 1953 put 
into operation a new plant with an annual capacity of over one million 
pounds. Continuing research is expected to yield other products not now 
available. Meanwhile, Trailmobile which was added in 1951, has continued 
to expand and is expected to prove increasingly more profitable as demand 
for truck-trailers increases. Pullman’s earnings for 1954 are indicated at 
about $6.25 a share. For the first nine months net was equal to $5.12 a 
share, as compared with $3.86 for the like 1953 period. 


DIVIDENDS: Current rate of payment is 75 cents a share quarterly. A year- 
end extra of $1 a share paid last year is likely to be duplicated at this 
year-end. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 64, compares with a 1953-54 price range 
of High—64%, Low—35'%. At current price, the yield is 4.6% on regular 
dividend alone. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Dec. 31 June 30 

1947 1954 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 19,393 $ 21,046 +$ 1,653 
Marketable Securities 17,378 19,597 + 2,219 
Receivables, Net 26,814 66,501 + 39,687 
Inventories 292,396 59,600 — 32,796 
Other Curr. Assets 623 _ 623 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 156,604 166,744 -+ 10,140 
Net Property : 3,510 + 3,552 
Investments : ake _ 392 
Other Assets 543 3,885 i, 
TOTAL ASSETS . $198. 549 $207,691, -+$ 11,142 
LIABILITIES 
Acc. Pay. & Payrolls $ 19,990 $ 27,354 4+$ 7,364 
Accruals : a6 1,882 — 1,882 
Tax Reserve 5,728 19,820 + 14,092 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 27,600 47,174 + 19,574 
Deferred Credits cake 20,569 — 20,569 
Reserves 14,192 21,066 + 6.874 
Canital Stock 106,337 87,738 — 18,599 
Surplus 27,851 51,713 + 23,862 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $196,549 $207,691 +$ 11,142 
WORKING CAPITAL : $129,004 $119,570 —$ 9,434 
CURRENT RATIO ...... Boo 5.6 3.5 — 21 
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RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BUSINESS: The company, which began business manufacturing steel shipping 
containers in 1925, has developed considerable diversification, largely through 
research and development, and now numbers among its products fiber and 
fiber-metal shipping containers, water heaters, central heating furnaces, 
clothes dryers, water softeners, gas ranges, room air conditioners, as well 
as components for the automative and aircraft industries. 


OUTLOOK: Several underlying factors contribute to the strength of Rheem 
Manufacturing. These include the steady forward movement of the company, 
through acquisitions and research, in diversifying its activities; the location 
of plants to advantageously serve domestic markets for its home and in- 
dustrial products; its organization of associated and affiliated companies 
in markets throughout most of the free world, and its long established 
policy of operating on a decentralized basis with the greatest degree of 
co-ordination among manufacturing, sales and research and engineering. 
Growth in the various fields in which the company operates is reflected in 
the expansion cf net sales from $39.2 million for 1949, to a 1953 all-time 
high of $188 million, with net per share of common stock last year at $3.63 
as compared with $1.16 for the earlier year. So far as 1954: is concerned 
last year’s sales volume will continue to stand as the record high. This is 
based on net sales for the first nine months of this year of $128.1 million 
as against $144.4 million for the comparable period of 1953. Net income, 
however, held at $2.85 a share for the 1.5 million shares of outstanding 
common stock, compared with $2.86 per share for 1.2 million outstanding 
shares in the 1953 first nine months. Fourth quarter results are expected to 
improve materially upon this showing in view of indicated upturn in home 
and industry products demand, as well as further growth of the company’s 
Aircraft Division which is growing steadily in importance, and the broader 
markets developing through introduction of new home and commercial 
products. 


DIVIDENTS: Payments made in each year since 1936, totaled $2 a share 
last year, and the most recent quarterly declaration placed the stock on 
a 60-cents quarterly basis. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 3414, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of High—37, Low—22'4. At current price, the yield is 7.0%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


December 31 
44 1953 Change 

ASSETS (000 om tted) 
Cash & Marketable Secur. $ 2.915 $ 3,808 +4 893 
Receivables, Net 5,339 21,083 +. 15,744 
Inventories 7,287 27,333 + 20,046 
Other Curr. Assets 4,194 1,789 - 2,405 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 19,735 54,013 + 34,278 
Net Property ......... 5,406 30,887 + 25,481 
Investments 354 1,860 + = 1,506 
Other Assets 337 082 -- 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 25,832 $ 86,842 +$ 61,010 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts sedanund . Sees ee $ 7,542 +$ 2,086 
Debt Due .......... Rakes 3,05 13,223 + bag 
se eerie: Beare eons 867 1,638 + 77 
Tax Res 4,309 8,322 + 4,013 
TOTAL ‘CURRENT LIABILITIES 13,682 30,725 + 17,04 
Reserves 250 — ‘950 
Long Term Debt ; 1,775 12,380 + 10,605 
Preferred Stock ... 2,198 9990 + 7,79 
Common Stock 675 1,249 on 574 
Surolus 7.252 32,498 4+ 25,246 
TOTAL LIABILITIES te $ 25,832 $ 86,842 +$ 61,010 
WORKING CAPITAL aes $ 6053 $ 23,288 -+$ "7; ” 
GT TAPROUD ness cscesesccsesccaseossesseseses 1.4 1.8 + 
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| shipping 
ly through 
fiber and 


furnaces, 
‘Ss, as well 
By ROGER CARLESON 
of Rheem 
company, 
e location a 7 ee ansis . 
as eae a he manufacture of chewing gum has long history, reaching $10.9 million. This compares with 


companies § been comparatively big business and continues to $9.9 million for the previous year and enabled Chicle 
stablished fF get bigger. Whether sold in one cent packages or to show net income for 1953 of $4.6 million, equal 
ere in the five-cent packs, it probably has more retail to $3.59 a share for its outstanding capital stock. 

flected in | OUtlets than any other commodity. It is available On the basis of results for the first nine months 
53 all-time through drug, candy, variety, grocery stores, news- of the current year, it is evident that Chicle will 
r at $3.63 § stands and vending machines on railroad and sub- pile up new records in both sales and net income 
~~ way stations, bus terminals and almost every other for 1954. Net income in the nine months to Sept. 30, 
1 milion | location where people pass or congregate. last, ran a little better than $1.1 million ahead of 
at lecama The two biggest companies in the business in this the corresponding 1953 period and amounted to 
utstanding F country, with subsidiaries operating in foreign $4,530,381, equal to $3.49 a share. In the first nine 
utstanding B countries, are Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co., and the Ameri- months of last year, net totaled $3,426,939, or at the 







































t ‘1: A rg 4 > 
— can Chicle Co. From a sales standpoint, Wrigley is _ rate of $2.64 a share. (Please turn to page 286) 
company’s § the larger of the two. Net sales last 
e broader § year were at a record high of $80.7 Statistical Comparison 
‘ommercial # million. This volume was more than > —- 

twice that recorded in 1946, the first AMERICAN CHICLE CO. WRIGLEY (Wm.) JR., CO. 
ahi ripe year after the war when Wrigley, CAPITALIZATION: * - CAPITALIZATION a [. 
» stock on raliaty ‘ ; rt « OW : : 

relieved of war time shortages of raw Seine tine ale enw | Geneeteaee nell sities 

. materials as well as the burden put Preferred Stock None | Preferred Stock None 
3-54 pre H upon it by demand for its products Common Stock (No. of Shares) 1,298,475 | Common Stock (No. of Shares). 1,968,484 
ij for the Armed Forces, was able to Total Surplus (Mil.) $ 23.5 Total Surplus (Mil.) $ 47.8 

tnra 4 “6 TT Working Capital (Mil.) 21.0 Working Capital (Mil.) 48.3 
restore its “Spearmint” gum to the Book Value (Per Share) 22.04 | Book Value (Per Share 33.32 
retail counters, although its other ean isc nsoenleeene | eee Siscomeae —— 
Change popular brands, “Doublemint” and Net Earnings Div. Net Earnings Div. 

a “Juicy Fruit” gums did not make Sales Per Per Sales Per Per 
{S574 [their reappearance until sometime ___ (Millions) Shore Shore | (Millions) Share Share 
+ 20,046 ‘ 

+ 200s ater. : . ee ee 1944 $28.7 $223 $166 1944 $35.4 $3.15 $ 3.00 
| 34,278 American Chicle, with its “Chic- 1945 26.1 2.33 1.66 | 1945 29.4 2.96 3.00 
+ 73605 B lets,” “Dentyne” and other popular 1946 27.3 2.43 1.66 | 1946 37.5 - a0 
Ts ead Sums, has also been boosting sales to bia = pip po pe oo oan 
a higher level in the postwar years. 1949 34.4 3.31 250 1949... 68.4 6.30 5.00 
+S ,20% Bf lts volume has increased from $27.3 1950 35.1 3.70 2.50 | 1950 72.1 6.11 5.00 
+ m million for 1946, to $47.8 million for 1951 . 38.3 2.89 2.50 1951 .. 73.5 = — 
£ 498 |1882, from which level it slipped back || 2 BE eB S88 
> yous § 0 $47.6 million in 1953. Despite this ee ee ee coll Ben deena sien <n 
+ ie slight dip in sales, Chicle turned in *—Bal. sheet items as of June 30, 1954. **_Bal. sheet items as of Dec. 12, 1953. 
2 95.346 an excellent income statement, show- Price Range 7953-54... 65-44% Price Range 1953-54 = 
ts He [ing operating profits, before foreign a: ae ee ae 
+ 4 [8 well as Federal income and excess Indicated Yield 4.6% | Indicated Yield 4.3% 
profits taxes, at the highest level in 
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“Stocks I Would 






Not Hold” 


By J. C. CLIFFORD 


an investors who out of inertia maintain 
positions in unproductive stocks, nothing can be more 
destructive of morale than the spectacle of a rising 
market, unless they should have fortified themselves 
in advance by making certain that they also held 
issues with good appreciation potentials. But, if too 
large a percentage of the investor’s funds is tied up 
in weak holdings, the net result of the investments 
is likely to be unsatisfactory even though he may 
happen to hold one or two good issues. 

As important as the actual loss of money in poor 
stocks is the loss of time and opportunity if an un- 
favorable position is maintained for too long a 
period. For the funds tied up in such issues could 
be used to much greater advantage by taking ap- 
propriate action through sound replacement. 

At this time of the year, it is particularly advis- 
able to re-examine portfolios with a view to weeding 
out unsatisfactory issues, maintaining positions in 
the sound ones. The reason for this is that, by es- 
tablishing losses, the investor may be able to effect 
substantial tax savings and, since this is the time 
of the year when tax returns commence to engage 
the attention of investors, it is naturally a good 
period in which to make the necessary adjustments. 

In order to assist subscribers who may be con- 
fronted with the difficult chore of adjusting their 
securities in order to improve the general position 
of the total portfolio investment, we have prepared 
a list of stocks (Please see ‘‘C” in the table) which 
in our opinion would offer a sound means of suitable 
replacement for the type of stock found in “A” and 
“B”. The latter two groups are composed of stocks 
which have acted poorly in the market for a con- 
siderable period and which might be “switched” to 
sounder issues, with advantage. We do not, of course, 


2k 





infer that none of the issues in (A) and (B) can 
recover but rather that instead of waiting for what 
might prove an interminable period for recovery, 
the investor could make the exchange and improve 
his position without the unnecessary loss of time that 
would be involved in maintaining his old position. 
At some future time, however, if conditions in the 
individual company warranted, he could return to the 
old stock, though such a course would not be really 
demanded. 

There are 24 stocks listed under the heading of 
(A) Stocks Unattractive Under Present Conditions, 
and (B) Stocks in Depressed Industries. A glance 
at the table will show that most of these issues have 
experienced a decline in earnings in the past year 
and that a number have reduced, and in some cases, 
suspended, dividends. From an examination of these 
companies, it appears that substantial recovery in 
earnings is not expected over the nearer term. In 
that case, the prospect for a recovery in market 
price would not appear promising. 

On the other hand, the 12 securities listed in 
(C) represent companies in an improving or strong 
position with definite market potentials, at least over 
the longer-term. On this basis, it is obvious that 
this group would offer a better opportunity for in- 
vestment than can be expected from the 24 stocks 
listed in the other two groups. 

We herewith give a summary of each of the 12 
stocks: 


BLAW-KNOX. This stock, which in past years, 
had a rather mediocre market record has more re 
cently commenced to attract attention because of 
the company’s intensified diversification program. 
Moderate increase in earnings has been shown (02 
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an adjusted basis), after the 214% stock dividend. 
A year-end dividend of 114% in stock, in addition 
to the regular 30-cent cash quarterly dividend, has 
been declared. It is estimated that earnings this year 
will approximate the $2.86 a share shown in 1953. 
Construction of the company’s new plant for manu- 
facture of road machinery is in anticipation of the 
huge volume of road-building in sight over the next 
decade. The stock would seem to possess increasing 
attraction for appreciation over the long-pull for 
those who exercise patience. At the current price of 
about 26, the yield is 4.6%. 


CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC. This 
stock has appeal solely from the viewpoint of long- 
term, though probably slow, growth. Operating in 
the Hudson valley region of New York State, the 
company is expected to benefit from the increasing 
,industrialization of the section. Due to dilution of 
the shares through normal utility financing of con- 
vertible issues, however, per share earnings do not 
fully reflect the gradual increase in net income. The 
stock, even after dilution, should earn in 1954 about 


as much as in 1953, or 90 cents a share. With divi- 
dends at 70 cents a share, the yield at current mar- 
ket prices of 15 is 4.6%. Steady increase in gross 
revenues is indicated over the next few years and 
the stock should, in time, respond to this stimulus. 
As a moderate speculative investment, the stock has 
appeal for investors interested in low-priced stocks 
on a long-term basis. 


CHICAGO CORP. A smaller but aggressive inde- 
pendent, this company has consistently forged ahead 
in recent years, mainly through adoption of new 
management policies, especially those relating to 
acquisition and disposal of properties in different 
regions. In this manner, the company overcomes the 
handicap of maintaining an interest in properties 
that prove unprofitable to operate, exchanging the 
assets thus received for more promising properties. 
In the past few years, earnings have steadily 
climbed and should reach about $2.30 a share this 
year against $1.53 a share in 1953. While the stock is 
speculative, it has considerable appeal, especially to 
individuals partial to (Please turn to page 286) 
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24 Problem Stocks 
(A) STOCKS UNATTRACTIVE UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 
——-19§3—-—-- — — -1954——_— 
Net Div. 9 Months Full Year 
Per Per Net Per Indicated Price Range Recent Indicated 
Share Share Share Div. 1953-1954 Price Yield 
Austin, Nichols & Co... iietttatvenetia 2 ae ee $ .40 (d)$ .041 14%4- 45% 10 
Bon Ami Co. “B”........ Re eee (d) .74 (d) 77 1554- 6% 1 
Cuneo Press ............. (S) mee 91 enced .68 12\4- 6% 8 , 
Howe Sound (| eee 62 65 .34 $ .40 21%4- 9% 14 2.8% 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co. disvciesiGpecinley SiGe : (d) .052 8 -3 7 
National Mall. & Steel Cast. Pees ae 4.74 2.00 (d) 01 1.254 3732-19 20 gets 
National Vulcanized Fibre .......................... 99 .90 .20 .80 12%- 97% 10 8.0 
Ronson Corp. ...... ORCS.) Feneaee 36 .60 (d) 1.46 154 1072- 67 10 
MESRIPSMINGS CN. Gh Ge MAEOE 5. 0csesessesacsseiscesscosee 1.30 1.005 1.21 1.00 1614-1112 16 6.2 
Spiegel, Inc. .......:..:.. ; | aes 53 : (d) 1.42 11M%4- 5% 9 
Thompson (John R.) Co. AS) aba .60 .09 .60 14%. 852 9 6.6 
White Sewing Mach. Corp. (S) Sch .08 a5 (d) 95 1254- 47% 7 
(B) STOCKS IN DEPRESSED INDUSTRIES 
Consolidated Textile .................. Cee 95 45 (d) 19 104 10%- 7 7 
Cuban American Sugar................(S)........... 1.01 1.00 n.a. 70 17 -113 12 5.8 
4 eit a San 95 60 1.04 60 1334-10 12 5.0 
Se ee | er .28 10 35 10 1234- 67% 10 1.0 
per INUIRISE «Jo 5 22 3025 sc0-Sia cy cv cad ccutense 612 2.00 1.242 1.122 2234-1334 15 7.4 
Bir66 (GNGS./E.) CO..........:0<.260...0000 he. . 71 .60 .20 .60 12%2- 8% 10 6.0 
MONE GOW, oe cieziasex.scusees (C) eee 95 70 91 70 1358-1012 12 5.8 
Peabody Coal : 7 (S).....::..... (ap V2 (d) 381 6 - 2% 4 
South Porto Rico Sugar.............. pacsespacace 3.07 4.00 n.a. 2.25 5314-2958 34 6.6 
United Electric Coal ................. 2.082 1.00 1.042 1.00 1772-1034 15 6.6 
West Va. Coal & Coke .............. .(§).. 1.11 1.10 (d) 14 154 18%- 97% 18 
Wyandotte Worsted ....................(§)...00...... 46 .40 (d) .04 1134- 6% 10 
(C) 12 STOCKS ATTRACTIVE AS REPLACEMENTS* 
RCUINENES 5s. ptt ok noe eS ee paola 2.86 1.205 2.07 1.205 274-1558 26 46 
Central Hudson Gas ...................cccccceeeeeeees 90 70 .70 70 1512-12% 15 4.6 
CUES ES COP a ee a ee eee ee 1.53 .80 983 .80 27%%-17V4 22 3.6 . 
Curtiss-Wright “A’ rer ree 11.96 2.00 7.948 2.00 32 -231%2 30 6.6 
Nh ot as 3.73 3.00 2.83 2.00 40%-2512 40 5.0 
SNIMNUENNMNNUMER ooh. ccc cccsescovcuadbeavactesecdineas 4.46 2.00 2.05 2.005 32 -21%2 30 6.6 
URN UNNI 0575800 2. ent dearlehvadates 4.48 2.00 1.953 2.00 3512-25 35 5.7 
Int. Tel. & Tel....... Bees ah Sete erg eR 3.12 1.00 1.418 1.00 24 -13'2 23 43 
Montana-Dakota Utilities ...............0..0......... 95 .90 1.01 .90 2812-1712 22 4.0 
Norwich Pharmacal 1.62 1.00 1.63 1.10 37-1812 33 3.3 
Radio Corp. of America............. 2.27 1.00 1.80 1.20 3612-2158 36 3.3 
WA CRUMNIIVETINNE COPED Sg co5 55 c.xetice-on0sicocarsesiartes 5.18 2.00 4.04 2.50 485-26 45 Lt 
n.a.—Not available. 2—Year ended July 31. 
(d)—Deficit. 3—6 months. 
*—Suggested as replac ts for stocks in “A” and “B”: especially 4—Further div. omitted. 
as replacements for stocks marked (5S). 5—Plus stock. 
1_Quarter ended July 31. 
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Seasonal Trend 

Strength in stock prices dur- 
ing the first half of November— 
and we certainly have it this 
year—has more often than not 
been followed by at least some 
degree of easing within the rest 
of the year and generally cul- 
minating before Christmas. This 
customary period of tax-selling 
pressure has been followed, with 
rare exceptions, by year-end rise, 
running at least into the forepart 
of January. On average perform- 
ance of the Dow industrial aver- 
age over a long-term period, the 
highs attained in the final six 
weeks have ben only nominally 
above the best level of early No- 
vember, with sizable gains rather 
rare; while the lows of this 
period, most often seen within the 
first half of December, have av- 
eraged over 7% under the highs 
of the first half of November. On 
the other hand, the gains from 
December lows to the highs reach- 
ed in the first half of January 
have averaged roughly 8%. They 
have generally been bigger in 
year-end bear-market rallies than 
in extensions of bull markets. For 
unexplainable reasons, they have 
been below average in recent 
years: for instance, about 3% on 
the 1953-1954 year-end rise, 
about 5% on that of 1952-1953. 
Last year was one of the few 
in which the December low, made 
on the 29th, came after Christ- 
mas. Any year can be an excep- 
tion to the seasonal trend; but 
the record, plus uncommonly 
sharp recent advance, would seem 
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to argue for avoiding excessive 
optimism over the near term. The 
chances are that in no great time 
the average stock can be bought 
to at least somewhat better ad- 
vantage than at this writing. 


Groups 

As usual in a burst of bullish 
enthusiasm, like that which fol- 
lowed the election, the recent 
market rise has been somewhat 
less selective than previously, yet 
discrimination has by no means 
been “thrown to the winds.” In 
recent trading up to this writing, 
stock groups showing above-aver- 
age strength include air trans- 
port, automobiles and auto parts, 
building materials, coal, drugs 
and cosmetics, farm equipments, 
machinery, office equipments, oil, 
paper, radio-TV, steels and tires. 


Stocks 
Equities currently showing ex- 





ceptional strength run the gamut 
from speculative to high-grade in- 
come or growth stocks. Among 
speculative issues a few of many 
examples include Affiliated Gas 
Equipment Baltimore & Ohio, 
Celotex, Decca Records, Eastern 
Air Lines, Gaylord, Hilton Hotels, 
Kaiser Aluminum, Kelsey Hayes, 
Maytag, Oliver Corp., and Wheel- 
ing Steel. Strong growth stocks 
include Florida Power & Light, 
Goodrich, McGraw Electric, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, and Mississippi River 
Fuel. In the stable-income class, 
currently strong issues include 
Associates Investment, First Na- 
tional Stores, Helme, Pet Milk, 
Standard Brands, Woolworth and 
Wrigley. Among issues generally 
classed as medium-to-good-grade 
cyclical-type stocks, some stand- 
outs include American Radiator, 
Allis Chalmers, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Bethlehem Steel, National 











Central & South West Corp. 
Remington Rand 

United Air Lines . 

Capital Airlines 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Martin Co., Glenn L. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 
Imperial Oil Ltd. ........ 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas . 





INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 








1954 1953 

. Quar. Sept. 30 $ .75 $ .59 
. Quar. Sept. 30 .64 42 
. Quar. Sept. 30 2.32 1.5% 
. Quar. Sept. 30 1.23 aa 
Quar. Sept. 30 1.21 .84 
Quar. Sept. 30 3.37 1.34 
Quar. Sept. 30 2.35 1.71 

. 9 mos. Sept. 30 4.40 2.49 
9 mos. Sept. 30 1.38 1.18 
9 mos. Sept. 30 1.89 1.47 
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: Gypsum, 


' bullish trend 


Phelps Dodge, LOF 
Glass Ruberoid and U. S. Gypsum. 


| Rails 


The Dow rail average, after 


' unsuccessful efforts in September 
f and October, has at last broken 


through its August top by a clear- 


- cut and decisive margin. In the 


eyes of those (fewer than in older 


' years) who still pay some atten- 


tion to the Dow Theory, this is a 
“indication.” Re- 
gardless of Dow Theory, rails 
would appear to have a technical 
basis for more rise, in view of 
many previous weeks of trading 
range fluctuation, in consolidation 
of their prior advance; and in 
view of their relative lag behind 
industrials. There is a more tan- 
gible basis for possible further 
rise in indicated improvement in 
traffic and earnings; and in the 
comparatively good dividend 
yields offered by various issues. 
Some of the best rails include 
Atchison, Illinois Central, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard, Kansas 
City Southern and Union Pacific. 
A relatively deflated high-yield 
rail which could have a consider- 
able recovery, based on better- 
ment in coal traffic, is the once 
high-grade Norfolk & Western, 
whose excellent long-term divi- 
dend record has remained intact. 
For longer-term speculation, two 
of the more promising are Balti- 
more & Ohio and Nickel Plate. 


la The Same Boat 


Electric Auto-Lite, National 
Automotive Fibres and Universal! 
Products are three supplying 


companies to whom a competitive 
comeback by Chrysler Corp., and 
a resultant increased output of 
Chrysler cars, is relatively most 
important. In fact, it is vitally so. 
Motor Wheel has an important, 
but less vital, interest. The prin- 
cipal installment-financing busi- 








ness of Commercial Credit hinges 
on retail sales of Chrysler cars 
(and, to a lesser extent, on those 
of Studebaker, Packard, Hudson 
and Nash). But the company has 
insurance, manufacturing, factor- 
ing and other interests. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass supplies Chrys- 
ler’s automotive glass. But, as a 
maker of paints, building glass, 
chemicals and other products, it 
is strongly diversified, with favor- 
able prospects for further long- 
term growth, regardless of wheth- 
er Chrysler makes more than a 
limited comeback. Of the stocks 
cited, Pittsburgh is the most at- 
tractive for long-pull purposes, 
while Commercial Credit is a 
sound holding. The parts-maker 
stocks cited are in a more specu- 
lative position, both because of 
the relatively greater importance 
of Chrysler business to them and 
because of (1) the tendency of 
the big auto companies to make 
more of their own parts and (2) 
the pressure they will continue to 
put on prices and profit margins 
of all parts manufacturers. With 
few exceptions, auto-parts stocks 
have sub-average merit on a long- 
run view. Preference should be 
given to those of companies which 
are strongly diversified, of which 
Borg-Warner is an example; or 
which have a solid “in” with 
General Motors, of which LOF 
Glass is an example. 


Preferred Stocks 

Whereas the corporate bond 
market has for some time been 
stymied under its August high, 
preferred stocks have continued 
to work gradually higher under 
selective buying by individual in- 
vestors, savings banks, life in- 
surance companies, pension-fund 
trusts and some other types of 
trustee-managed funds which em- 
phasize income return more than 
appreciation potentials. On aver- 
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DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1954 1953 

9 mos. Sept. 30 $ .94 $4.70 
Quar. Sept. 30 -17 31 

9 mos. Sept. 30 -67 2.30 

.. Quar. Sept. 30 -04 1.61 
Quar. Sept. 30 .65 1.36 
Quar. Sept. 30 -09 -26 

.. Quar. Sept. 30 -33 -94 
. Quar. Sept. 30 61 1.05 
Quar. Sept. 30 -63 91 

. Quar. Sept. 30 10 49 
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age, the preferred-stock market 
has risen to it sbest level since 
1951, paring average yield to 
about 3.9% from a little over 
4.5% at last year’s lowest level of 
preferred stock prices. However, 
yields on common stocks have 
fallen relatively more, with the 
result that the spread between 
preferred-stock and common- 
stock yields is now the narrowest 
since 1946. On representative in- 
dustrial common stocks, the buyer 
today gets a yield less than one 
half of 1% more than on prefer- 
red stocks. The latter, of course, 
have senior rank and are a good 
deal less vulnerable to possible 
market decline than are common 
stocks. Many good-grade prefer- 
red stocks have the additional 
merit of a sinking-fund provision 
which progressively reduces out- 
standing shares and tends to 
broaden dividend coverage. A few 
of the numerous such issues at- 
tractive for conservative income 
accounts are Borg-Warner $3.75. 
Caterpillar Tractor $4.20, Con- 
tainer Corp. $4, Corning Glass 
$3.50, Jewel Tea $3.75, May De- 
partment Stores $3.75, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. $4, Thompson 
Products $4 and Westinghouse 
Electric $3.80. 


Foreign Business 

Business conditions are better 
than in many years in the United 
Kingdom, Western Europe’ and 
some other foreign areas. This, 
and the resultant easing in trade 
and currency restrictions, is im- 
portantly advantageous to many 
U.S. corporations which have re- 
latively large amounts of foreign 
business. A few examples are 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), Col- 
gate-Palmolive, Gillette, Caterpil- 
lar Tractor, National Cash Regis- 
ter, Parke, Davis; Pfizer, 
Remington-Rand, Singer Mfg. 
Twentieth Century-Fox and most 
other movie companies. About a 
fifth of the sales of the thriving 
Outboard Marine & Mfg., leading 
maker of outboard motors, are 
foreign, but mostly in Canada. In 
other foreign markets, the long- 
run potential for this company 
could be broad; but it will have 
to wait, since Outboard’s capacity 
is fully utilized now in supplying 
domestic and Canadian markets 
which appear nowhere near the 
saturation point. Despite its large 
advance since it was first recom- 
mended here, this stock remains a 
promising long-term holding. 

(Please turn to page 292) 
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Whats Qhead por Rusiness? 


By E. K. A. 


Among economists, and anyone else who can get into the 
argument, a battle royal is going on as to whether or not the 
business cycle has been abolished. The fact that no major post- 
war slump has developed and that none appears in sight, un- 
like former postwar periods, gives weight to the contention of 
those who contend that governmental activities both on a 
international scale have licked the threat of a serious business 
recession. 

K During the earlier postwar 
years, business men and in- 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY||] vestors tended to proceed 
PER CAPITA BASIS cautiously in view of the offt- 
pt eae repeated assertion that ma- 

jor wars “always” were fol- 
lowed by serious business 
a — recession and deflation. 
Economists of the older 


= school cried “wolf” so often 
Two 
WEEKS 
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that they lost their following 
when nothing serious occur- 
red. Now, a new school of 
economic thought is making 
headlines with its assertions 
that we have found how to 
abolish the business cycle 
and that fears of any serious 
recession henceforth are 
groundless. 

Any talk of a “new era” is 
frightening to those whose 
business life encompasses 
the 1920’s and the Great 
Depression of the 1930's. 
The “popular” economists, 
even after the stock market 
crash in late 1929, still main- 
tained that we were in a 
“new era” and that there 
was absolutely no threat of 
any more than a very minor 
business setback. But, the 
fact that those economists 
were so very, very wrong 
1939 does not mean that today’s 
economic soothsayers will 
also prove to be wrong. 

Governmental interven- 
tion in economic life is taken 
for granted today, despite 
our assertion of free enter- 
prise. Both here and abroad, 
governments now are held 
responsible for the continua- 
tion of prosperity, whereas 
this was considered to be a 
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radical notion only 
25 years or so ago. 
The Free World, it is 
held, cannot permit 
itself to be weak- 
ened by a serious 
business recession in 
the East - West 
struggle. 

Budgetary im- 
balance, vast pub- 
lice works pro- 
grams, and other 
inflationary or 
counter-deflation- 
ary measures are 
considered as or- 
thodox tools for 
combatting reces- 
sion (and commun- 
ism). Federal con- 
trol of money and 
credit tend to keep 
our economy on an even keel, and we have not stinted in lend: 
ing assistance to other Free World countries to help their econo: 
mies. For many years to come, governmental defense expendi- 
tures will continue, far surpassing those in any previous 
“peacetime” period in history. 

Nevertheless, there are many who refuse to be convinced. 
The general business cycle, it is contended, is no more than the 
summation of a substantial number of individual cycles, over 
which the actions of governments have little control. And that, 
although governmental activities may alter temporarily the 
customary cyclical pattern, the cycle always wins out in the 
end. 

Most of the short term cycles in individual industries that 
prevailed prior to the war—such as those in textiles, auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes, etc.—now have resumed their historical 
patterns, according to those who adhere to the cyclical theory. 
The business setback in late 1953 and early 1954 was pri- 
marily the result, it is maintained, of the concurrence of down- 
trends on a number of such short term cycles. 

A major cycle, the building cycle, was distorted by the war 
and has continued distorted since as a result of ever-easing 
home financing and resultant encouragement of building. But 
all of this, the cyclical theorists contend, is only postponing 
the ultimate day of reckoning, i.e., the rapid historical down 
ward phase. 

Although we do not hold with the cyclical theory as the 
complete explanation for business changes, there is some: 
thing to it, enough at least to provide a cautionary signal 
to over-ready acceptance of the new, new era philosophy. 
In any case, the rapidly moving business scene behooves us no! 
to depart too radically and too soon from older and tested 
standards of evaluation. 
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MONEY & CREDIT—The bond markets have continued to 
mark time in the first two weeks of November as investors 
moved cautiously pending announcement of the Treasury’s 
refunding terms for $17 billion of obligations falling due in 
December. Long-term Treasury obligations eased further 
during the period, with the 3%s of 1983-1978 down % point 
and the Victory 2%s losing a similar amount. High grade 
corporate obligations have been relatively steady but this has 
been the result of lack of selling pressure rather than any 
sustained buyer demand. Buyer uncertainty is more clearly 
revealed in the new issue field where underwriters are having 
trouble in disposing of their wares at going prices. As an 
example, take New York Telephone’s offer last month of $75 
million refunding 3s of 1989, brought out to yield 2.95%. Two 
weeks after the original offering date, less than 10% of 
the issue had been sold and subsequent trading on a free 
market brought the price down to par where the 3% yield 
was 7 basic points above the going return on similary rated 
seasoned public utility obligations. In spite of this concession 
supplies of the bonds in dealers’ hands are still plentiful, at- 
testing to basic investor cautiousness. A stronger test of in- 
vestor demand will be forthcoming in the next few weeks as 
the result of a sharp expansion in scheduled new offerings. 
Thus, compilations by Investment Dealers Digest indicate that 
on November 11 definite offering dates had been set for 
new corporate bond issues totaling $485 million, a big in- 
crease from the $143 million being readied for sale two 
weeks earlier. Tax exempts have fared somewhat better than 
other sections of the list so far this month with prices steady 
and new issues moving pretty well. In part this reflects a be- 
lated recognition that securities in this field have been some- 
what undervalued. There is also the factor that many revenue 
issues provide good yields coupled with tax exemption, an 
attractive set-up for investors who are willing to take less than 
top quality. 

In general, the action of the bond list in recent weeks has 
been a continuation of the sidewise movement that has been 
going on since mid-August. Part of the recent hesitation has 
been ascribed to the uncertainty regarding terms of the soon- 
to-be forthcoming Treasury refunding and disclosure of the 
agency’s plans in this regard may temporarily resolve in- 
vestor doubts. More fundamentally, however, the question of 
long-term monetary policy will still remain unanswered. If 
current signs of better business weather, blossom into a full- 
fledged improvement, the Administration will no longer be 
under the compulsion of maintaining an easy money policy. 
In fact, it would probably welcome the opportunity of raising 
interest rates, in order to have a counter-recessionary weapon 
handy in case of future business downturns. Although a 
change in monetary policy is not imminent, some investors 
are already concentrating on shorter-term investments as a 
protection against this possibility. 





TRADE—The dollar volume of retail sales in October was 1% 
under September, on a seasonally adjusted basis, but un- 
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changed from October, 1953, according to preliminary esti- 
mates by the Commerce Department. Auto sales continued to 
lag last month as buyers awaited new models. Demand for 
food was better and gasoline service stations had improved 
business. Retail trade in the first ten days of November was 
running slightly above a year ago, according to estimates by 
Dun & Bradstreet. Clothing moved well as did television and 
radio receivers. Demand for furniture, hardware and major 
appliances failed to reach year-ago levels. 


Qo-— - --— — 


INDUSTRY—Industrial output has been improving in recent 
weeks and the MWS Business Activity Index, which is season- 
ally adjusted, stood at 191.2 for the week ending November 
6, up from 191.2 the previous week and 189.0 a month ago. 
Components of the index of show improvement in the latest 
week included crude oil run to stills, electric power output, 
paperboard production and output of steel ingots. 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Sept. 3.1 3.2 4.0 1.6 (Continued from page 279) 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Sept. 564.1 561.0 518.0 13.8 | COMMODITIES—Spot prices of leading 
commodities showed improvement in the 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Nov. 8 278.7 278.8 275.0 55:2 case ial: ending ln 1S ead de 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 22 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers Nov. 3 55.5 56.1 54.0 26.1 sensitive commodities rose to 91.1% since 
Currency in Circulation Nov. 10 30.3 30.1 30.5 10.7 | the beginning of the month and 3.8% 
BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** higher than a year ago. In the latest two 
New York City—$b Sept. 573 670 «55.4 ~—16.1_‘| Weeks, the fats and oils component of the 
a I reat 95.1 97.1 947 29.0 index had the biggest advance while tex. 
tile and metal prices declined slightly. 
PERSONAL INCOME—$b (cd2) Sept. 287.4 285.1 287.7 102 ihc 
Salaries and Wages Sept. 196 196 199 99 
Preps! tonnes Sept. 49 48 49 3 Total OUTPUT OF GOODS AND 
Interest and Dividends Sept. 24 24 23 10 SERVICES in this country in the third 
Tennsior Papuan Sept. 16 16 14 10 quarter, amounted to $355.5 billion, at 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Sept. 16 15 16 3 annual rates, virtually unchanged from the 
second quarter, but $11.7 billion under a 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Sept. 162.9 162.7 160.1 133.8 | Year ago. From the second to the third 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over | Sept. 116.4 116.3 115.3 101.8 quarter of this year, personal consumption 
Civilian Labor Force Sept. 65.2 65.5 63.6 55.6 | expenditures rose $1.7 billion, new con- 
Armed Forces Rept. one “ ee 1.6 | struction was up $1.3 billion, state and 
ployed nadia via vad si 3.8 | local governments increased their pur- 
Employed Sept. ssi 62.3 a3 51.8 | chases by $700 million and our net foreign 
In Agriculture Sept. vied wad vie 8.0 | investment outlays were $800 million 
Non-Farm Sept. nen 55.3 55.0 43.2 | higher. The foregoing increases were 
Weekly Hours mt. ae “—2 =— 42.0 | counterbalanced by declining factors. Thus 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (1b) Sept. 48.5 48.0 50.2 37.5 | inventory investment declined $1.0 billion 
Bicasment Sept. 67 65 6.6 48 more in the latest quarter than in the April- 
Trade Sept. 10.5 10.4 10.5 79 June period. Businessmen spent $600 mil- 
Factory Sept. 12.6 12.4 14.1 11.7. | lion less for producers’ durable equipment 
Weekly Hours Sept. 39.7 39.7 39.9 40.4 and the Federal Government cut its outlays 
Hourly Wage (cents) Sept. 1.81 1.79 1.79 77.3 | by $3.4 billion at annual rates. 
Weekly Wage ($)______ | Sept. 71.86 71.06 71.42 21.33 eo 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Nov. 9 109.7 109.7 109.9 66.9 CONTRACT AWARDS for future con- 
Retail (ed) Avg. 209.1 2097 210.1 +1162 | struction amounted to $1,965 million in 
October, 8% above September and 4% 
COST OF LIVING (Ib2) Sept. 114.7 115.0 W152 65.9 ahead of October, 1953, according to F. 
Food Sept. 12.4 113.9 113.8 64.9 | W. Dodge Corporation figures for the 37 
Clothing Sept. 104.3 103.7 = 105.3 59.5 states east of the Rockies. Contracts for 
Rent. Sept. 128.8 128.6 126.0 89.7 residential construction last month were 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** 34% ahead of a year ago while nonresi- 
Retail Store Sales (cd) Sept. 14.2 14.2 14.0 47 dential awards fell 12% and heavy en- 
ceili: Cini Sept. 48 48 49 11 gineering contracts were 11% lower. The 
en Densiis Qeods Sept. 9.4 9.4 9.1 36 | October figures brought total awards for 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Sept. 082 085 081 0,34 | the first ten months of 1954 to $16.4 bil- 
Consumer Credit, End Mo. (rb) Sept. 28.0 27.9 28.0 9.9 | lion, an 11% gain over the corresponding 
1953 period. 
MANUFACTURERS’ * & & 
iow Ordare-Sh (ed) Total" Sept. 24.2 226 226 146 Meanwhile, actual CONSTRUCTION 
Durable Goods Sept. 11.3 10.0 97 7.1 | SPENDING has been setting new records 
Non-Durable Goods Sept. 12.8 12.6 12.9 75 | with the October total at $3,500 million, 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total** Sept. 23.7 23.5 24.1 8.3 | the highest October on record. On a 
Durable Goods Sept. 11.0 11.0 11.3 4.1 | seasonally adjusted basis, construction 
Non-Durable Goods Sept. 12.7 12.5 12.8 4.2 | spending has risen steadily since January 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.** and indications are that the 1954 total will 
Total—$b (ed) Sept. 777 = 78.2 82.0 28.6 | reach a new high of $37 billion, which 
ee eee Sept. 43.6 43.9 47.1 16.4 compares wtih $351% billion in 1953. 
Wholesalers’, Sept. Se 11.8 12.0 4.1 * ke 
Retailers’ Sept. 22.4 22.5 22.9 8.1 Manufacturers of PASSENGER CAR 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) Sept. 2.5 2.5 2.5 1.1 TIRES boosted output to 6,241,961 units 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Nov. 6 193.1 191.2 191.5 141.8 | in September, a 35.2% gain over August, 
(M. W. S.)—1—np. Nov. 6 241.4 2389 235.4 146.5 according to data from the Rubber Manu- 
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Latest Previous Pre- : 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
| Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
LOOK ne : : me 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—Ia np (rb) Sept. 124 124 133 93 facturers Association. The pick-up in out- 
a Mining Sept. 109 109 118 87 put was made possible by the settlement of 
di Durable Goods Mfr.__________| Sept. 135 135 152 88 strikes that had curtailed August produc- 
_ se Non-Durable Goods Mfr._______| Sept. 116 115 117 89 tion. Tire shipments in September declined 
in the os 4 ‘ 
od ta CARLOADINGS—t—Total Nov. 6 695 736 748 933 24.2% Pacing h casings. With output 
of 22 Misc. Freight Nov. 6 347 367 371 379 topping ; ipments, tire gig rose to 
6 since Mdse. L. C. L Nov. 6 65 66 69 66 8,950,582 units, a 14.8% gain from Au- 
3.8% Scale sees 56 60 53 43 gust. A year ago, producers had 10,487,- 
. — 623 casings on hand. 
2st two ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Nov. 6 9,357 9,152 8,398 3,266 5 tale 
of the 
he tee SOFT ues Prod. (st) m Nov. 6 8.4 9.0 8.8 10.8 Consumer demand for TELEVISION RE- 
htly. eotane Jon, 1________ a pera ures gh = CEIVERS has been very good this year. 
Stocks, End Mo er : : : 4,645,063 sets have been sold in the first 
PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m nine months a record, and up from 4,300,- 
AND Crude Output, Daily =| NNov. 5 6.2 6.2 6.1 4.1 360 sets in the corresponding 1953 period. 
: p g p 
. third Gasoline Stocks Nov. 5 149 150 142 86 PRODUCTION of television sets in the 
ion, at Fuel Oil Stocks Nov. 5 56 56 51 94 January-September period of 1954 has 
‘om the Heating Oil Stocks Nov. 5 137 137 136 55 amounted to 4,733,315 units, — slightl 
2 gnitly 
inder a j . 
hird LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Nov. 6 266 266 256 632 ahead of retail sales but under the 5,524, 
e thir it Meakths te eat ai 9.0 8.9 83 79 370 units manufactured in the first nine 
ymption : Bea months of 1953. With the fourth quarter 
w con- STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Oct. shad 6.8 ion 79 traditionally one of heavy sales, it is ex- 
te and Cumulative from Jan. 1S —s Oct. FVE 64.2 95.0 74.7 pected that retail volume this year will 
ir pur- ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION top output, with a consequent reduction 
foreign AWARDS—$m (en) Nov. 11 371 287 153 94 in inventories. 
million Cumulative from Jan. 1_______| Nov. 11 12,483 12,111 13,018 5,692 ee 
bse MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS FAILURES declined season- 
ge Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Nov. 6 318 257 356 165 ally in September, with si? firms closing 
i in eins tee Hiden hie 34 29 35 17 their doors. This was 19% above a year 
oe ie, Clemo ines 520 449 490 543 ago and the biggest casualty list for any 
7 — Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m. | Aug. 18 14 18 28 September since 1940. 
Uipment 
outlays b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerze Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. 1—Seasonally adjusted index 
(1935-9—100). la—Seasonally adj. index (1947-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long 
tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation 
ire con- for population growth. pc—Per capita basis. rh—Federal Reserve Board. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 data is for 274 centers. st—Short tons. 
Ilion in t—Thousands. *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
ind 4% 
ig to F, | THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
the 37 
1954 1954 
No. 1954 1954 
acts for “ee ee " Nov. 12_ | (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High Low Nov.5 Nov. 12 
h were | | Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High = low = Nov. 5 Now. 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS ......... 168.4 124.0 162.9 168.4H 
nonresi- 300 COMBINED AVERAGE .......... 256.4 192.8 248.9 256.4H 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS ......... 297.2 225.0 288.7 297.2H 
avy en- 4 Agricultural Implements ...... 257.8 189.7 250.6 257.8H 4 Investment Trusts .................0 136.5 99.5 133.6 136.5H 
ver. The 10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100) .......... 776.2 404.4 776.2 776.2 3 Liquor (‘27 Cl—100) ............ 977.2 805.8 960.1 977.2H 
ards for 7 Airlines ('27 Cl.—100) .... 876.8 512.3 942.3 876.8H | 11 Machinery «00.2... uw. 293.6 210.0 283.4 293.6H 
6.4 bil- a ae ee 135.7 87.6 132.3 132.3 3 Mail Order ..... a 153.0 110.2 146.6 147.7 
P di 10 Automobile Accessories .......... 283.0 241.3 276.1 283.0H 3 Meat Packing 103.7 85.7 102.8 101.1 
ponaing MO AGfOMODINGS: «..<<:<cciécacessssecssssise 43.2 38.4 41.6 41.2 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ‘S486 215.1 293.5 311.6 
3 Baking ('26 Cl.—100) ... 26.7 23.0 26.5 AOPAEW Be Ae Benne oe ccccsecso a escvsssiaiasauadinses 756.7 466.0 719.8 756.7H 
3 Business Machines ................. 675.3 362.3 490.9 675.3H | 24 Petroleum ........ Ris see 545.4 412.1 529.2 545.4H 
JCTION || 2 Bus Lines ('26 Cl.—100) ......... 335.7 229.2 333.4 333.41 22 Public Utilities .......cccssessees 229.4 1944 2236 227.4 
d CSAS] UCL | aaa 450.5 369.3 428.4 439.5 8 Radio & TV (‘27 Cl.—100).... 38.6 29.0 37.5 38.6H 
aie od 12.0 9.4 11.0 12.0H | 8 Railroad Equipment ............... 644 528 61.9 64.4H 
million, 4 Communications «0.0.0.0... 91.2 61.0 87.0 91.2H | 20 Railroads... = 56.8 42.6 54.3 56.8H 
On a DIRCONSERUGEION 6 cc.vvcsc1<yiciecsesseeis: 102.8 64.0 96.6 102.8H CU ose as ec cnnocnosidacgentsacess 76.2 51.0 72.6 73.6 
struction 7 Containers .............. 672.0 495.4 647.5 672.0H 3 Shipbuilding ............ nee 468.3 304.4 456.6 456.6 
9 Copper & Brass ...... 205.3 140.6 495.7 205.3H BN NN Waco ccscca ccs oicescdasenencs 433.3 380.1 387.7 391.5 
January 2 Dairy Products ........ 129.1 102.0 118.7 120.8 EU See Oe WEN oon cats scckicccccdecse 191.0 133.8 180.6 191.0H 
total will 5 Department Stores . 74.3 56.8 70.4 FASE | Bi Saseseaae oc oxcscscsstcscsnsccsscsiansrcccsons 53.2 47.3 50.5 50.9 
1, which 5 Diug & Toilet Articles ............ 299.1 239.8 299.1 296.8 2 Sulphur 854.5 564.3 784.6 854.5H 
53 2 Finance Companies ............... 590.2 394.8 574.3 590.2H 5 Textiles 132.7 101.3 124.6 132.7H 
: Br FOO BEGNOS: cscs cscicssescaccscdevses 246.1 194.6 246.1 246.1 3 Tires & Rubber 134.6 86.3 130.3 134.6H 
2 Food Stores 151.6 130.2 142.3 144.9 5 Tobacco 85.3 73.5 79.4 77.7 
R CAR 3 Furnishings ce 68.6 61.2 65.5 67.4 2 Variety Stores 303.2 274.4 291.7 300.4 
61 units 4 Gold Mining ..........0.0cccceee 663.0 517.4 642.9 632.9 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100)...... 130.1 106.2 127.0 129.1 
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Trend of Commodities 





Commodity futures followed individual trends in the two 
weeks ending November 15. The Dow-Jones Commodity Fu- 
tures Index rose 1.14 points during the period under review, 
mainly reflecting strength in cocoa and coffee. May wheat 
was up 312 cents in the fortnight to close at 225%. The bread 
grain was aided by the news that 31.5% of the 1954 crop 
had been placed in the loan program by October 15 and 
farmers still have until January 31, 1955 to take advantage of 
this program. The Canadian crop report estimates that only 
299 million bushels of wheat will be harvested this year, way 
under last year’s 614 million bushels. This virtual crop failure 
is offset to some extent, however, by Canada’s 594 million 
bushel carryover from last year’s crop. Corn prices weakened 
in the two weeks ending November 15 and the May future 
lost 114 cents to close at 161 with heavy seasonal marketings 


acting as a depressing influence. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the corn crop this year will amount 
to 2,939 million bushels. Adding this to the 918 million bushe| 
carryover gives a total supply of 3,857 million bushels versus 
3,947 million bushels available last year and an average sup- 
ply for the last five years of 3,818 million bushels. Supplies 
will thus be close to average but a large part of the crop is 
under Government control and a tight situation may develop 
in free supplies. Cotton futures were lower in the two weeks 
under review and the May option lost 33 points to close at 
34.74. The Agriculture Department’s November crop estimate 
of a 13,206,000 bales harvest this year, up 695,000 bales 
from the October forecast, resulted in a good deal of selling 
and lower prices. Consumption this year may do no more than 
equal output with the result that the large 9.6 million bale 
carryover of August 1 would remain unchanged. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 


Nov.15 Ago Ago Ago 1941 
Date 2Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 


22 Commodity Index 91.1 90.1 Fi2° B77 «S30 
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3 Raw Industrial ‘ 89.4 88.6 85.7 840 58.3 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26,1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 
1953-54 1952 1951 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


BN icbscptiessens 162.2 181.2 215.4 111.7 889 67.9 57.7 86.6 
MM sa xchvsicoseuees 147.8 160.0 176.4 986 58.2 489 47.3 54.6 
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Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec.6 
Nov.15 Ago Ago Ago 1941 


5 Metals . 99.9 100.4 95.3 89.4 54.6 
4 Textiles pierces 846 85.4 88.1 87.4 563 
4 Fats & Oils eee ; 70.4 68.7 69.3 706 556 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 
1953-'54 1952 1951 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


1 Deere 183.7 192.5 214.5 958 743 783 658 98 
ROW iret 153.8 1683 1748 83.6 58.7 616 57.5 64] 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





American Viscose Corp. 

“You have stated in your magazine 
that the textile industry experienced a 
sharp slump in the past year or two. I 
am particularly interested in receiving 
late earnings data on American Viscose 
Corp. and also your opinion of prospects 
for this company over the longer term.” 
S. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sales and earnings of American 
Viscose for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1954 showed a de- 
cline but some improvement is 
likely in the fourth quarter. Com- 
petition in the rayon tire yarn field 
is intensifying and the company’s 
cellophane division is also facing 
increased competition. However, 
near-term prospects are improv- 
ing somewhat over the recent low 
rate. The company has a good 
record in its field and investors 
primarily interested in long-range 
prospects, can retain the stock for 

its eventual recovery prospects. 
Consolidated net earnings of 
American Viscose Corp. for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1954 
amounted to $2,674,000, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to 59¢ per share on the 
4,095,918 shares of common stock 
outstanding. These earnings com- 
pare with $0.34 per share in the 
first quarter and $0.87 in the 
second quarter of 1954. The earn- 
Ings for the third quarter of 1953 
were $3,036,000, or 68¢ per share 

of common stock outstanding. 
The consolidated net earnings 
for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1954 amounted to $6,- 
116,000, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.30 per share of 
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common stock outstanding, as 
compared with earnings of $11,- 
152,000, or $2.53 per share for the 
corresponding period of 1953. 
Chemstrand Corp., owned 
jointly with Monsanto Chemical 
Co., began producing nylon at its 
Pensacola, Fla. plant and this 
plant is expected to be fully com- 
pleted early in 1955 with an in- 


stalled capacity of 50 million 
pounds a year. 
Ketchikan Pulp Co., owned 


jointly with Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., completed and put 
into production in May, 1954, a 
dissolving wood pulp mill at Ward 
Cove, near Ketchikan, Alaska, 
with an initial daily capacity of 
300 tons. 


American-Marietta Company 


“T am interested in growth situations. 
Have been told that American-Marietta 
Company has shown very good growth 
over the years and has further favorable 
prospects. Please furnish late data on 
the company and your opinion.” 


S.F., Nashville, Tenn. 
American-Marietta Company 
has made remarkable progress 


over the years through natural 
growth and the acquisition of vari- 
ous businesses which have re- 
sulted in broadly diversified prod- 
ucts, which includes chemicals, 
paints, industrial finishers, ad- 
hesives, resins, chemical coatings, 
metal powders, and building and 
household products. The company 
is the largest domestic producer 
of conerete sewer and drainage 
pipe. 


Business was originally started 
about 40 years ago. 

Net sales of the company and 
subsidiaries for the year ended 
November 30th, 1953 totaled 
$102,214,344—an increase of 33% 
above sales of $76,714,724 in the 
previous year. 

Net earnings for the 1953 year 
were $3,809,406 after provision 
of $5,525,000 for income and ex- 
cess profit taxes. Despite higher 
taxes, 1953 earnings rose 26% 
above the previous year’s net of 
$3,013,286. 

Sales for the first six months 
ended May 31st, 1954, set a record 
for any first half in the company’s 
history. Sales for the first half of 
the current fiscal year to May 31st, 
1954 rose to $48,013,673, an 
11.1% increase over the $43,200,- 
077 volume in the like 1953 period. 

Net sales for the nine months to 
August 31st, 1954 totaled $75,- 
013,942 and net profit was $3,417,- 
025 equal to $2.56 per common 
share, based on 1,229,970 shares 
outstanding. This compares with 
net sales of $67,111,964 for the 
nine months to August 31st, 1953 
when net profit was $2,687,956, 
equal to $2.00 per share, based on 
1,211,165 shares then outstand- 
ing. 

Last spring quarterly dividends 
were raised from 30¢ to 35¢ per 
share. This was the fifth dividend 
increase for American-Marietta 
common shares since March 6th, 


1950. 
The stock is traded over-th- 
counter. Further growth pros- 


pects appear good. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 

“T have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for a good number of years 
and I would appreciate late information 
as to earnings of Seeger Refrigerator 
Co., and dividend payments.” 

F.L., Miami Beach, Fla. 

Net income of Seeger Refriger- 
ator Co. for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1954 totaled $5,986,- 
929 after taxes, an increase of 
16% over earnings of $5,169,664 
in the corresponding twelve 
months the year before. This latest 
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year’s earnings were the highest 


s in the company’s history. 


Earnings were equal to $5.32 a 
share based on 1,125,685 shares 
of common stock outstanding, 
compared with $4.61 a share based 
on 1,120,500 common shares out- 
standing at the 1953 fiscal year- 
end. 

Net sales totaled $112,564,615, 
a reduction of 3.6% from $116,- 
742,097 the year before. Gross 
earnings before taxes amounted to 
$12,896,929, as against $12,579,- 
664. Increased efficiencies and ex- 
piration of the EPT law enabled 
the company to record higher 
earnings on slightly lower sales. 

Inventories in August 31, totaled 
$9,283,025, compared with $23,- 
481,981 at the same 1953 date. 
Finished goods inventories were 
somewhat lower than normal. This 
not only is encouraging but it also 
assures production for the start of 
the new year on a satisfactory 
basis. Improved material supply 
during the past year has enabled 
the company to reduce inventories 
of raw materials, resulting in 
more efficient and more economical 
operations. 

Seeger has expanded its line of 
compressors to include those of 
greater capacity, and started the 
tooling program to build refriger- 
ated bulk milk storage tanks for 
farm use. 

Defense production at both See- 
ger plants is expected to continue 
in the current fiscal year. The 
company’s Evansville, Indiana 
plant produces empennages and 
other equipment for jet aircraft 
and its St. Paul, Minnesota plant 
makes external drop fuel tanks for 
jet fighter planes. 

Dividends were increased this 
year to 65¢ quarterly and income 
return is excellent. Prospects over 
coming months continue favor- 
able. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
“I would appreciate receiving late 
earnings data on Bigelow-Sanford Car- 


pet Co.” L.P., Lincoln, Nebraska 


Net sales of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc. for the nine 
months ended September 25, 1954, 
amounted to $47,784,000, a decline 
of 11% from sales of $53,714,000 
for the period ended September 
26, 1953. Operations for the first 
nine months of 1954 resulted in a 
net loss of $869,000. Profit for the 
same period last year was $2,708,- 
000 after Federal income taxes of 
only $175,00, due to carry-for 
ward of prior years’ operating 
losses. 
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Net sales for the third quarter 
of this year amounted to $16,252,- 
000, a decline of 4% from sales of 
$16,862,000 for the third quarter 
of 1953. Third quarter operations 
resulted in a net loss of $695,000 
compared with a profit of $604,- 
000 a year ago, after credit of 
$300,000 for over-accrual of Fede- 
ral income taxes during the first 
half of 1953. 

The president anticipated im- 
proved operating results com- 
mencing September when the com- 
pany operated at a profit and this 
trend according to him should con- 
tinue during the balance of the 
year and early next year. 

Bigelow-Sanford’s net working 
capital was $30,404,000 as at Sep- 
tember 25, 1954, a slight increase 
over a year ago. Current assets 
were 5.57 times current liabilities. 

Last dividend payment was 25¢ 
a share on March 1, 1952. 


Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation 
“T am interested in the recent earning 
trend of Mullins Mfg. Co. and would 
therefore appreciate your supplying the 


latest data. C.S., Salem, Oregon 


Although operations of Mullins 
Manufacturing Corp. for the nine 
months ended September 30th, 
1954 were below those of the cor- 
responding period last year, the 
company’s recent acquisition of 
the Schaible Company of Cincin- 
nati is expected to increase sales 
for both companies. One of Schai- 
ble’s processes now used for the 
plumbing fitting business can be 
applied to many other products 
used in the home appliance, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, chemical and 
other industries, according to the 
president of Mullins. 

For the first nine months of the 
current year, net sales of Mullins 
amounted to $39,100,165 as com- 
pared with $54,118,176 in the cor- 
responding period of 1954. After 
provision for estimated federal in- 
come taxes, net income for the 
nine months amounted to $1,990,- 
293 equal to $1.46 per share on 
the common stock. This compares 
with net income of $2,559,367 or 
$1.87 per share in the like period 
last year. 

During the three months ended 
September 30th, 1954, net sales 
amounted to $12,831,478 as com- 
pared with $19,966,959 in the like 
period last year. 

Net income for the third quar- 
ter of 1954 amounted to $740,288, 
or 54¢ per common share, as com- 
pared with $845,087 or 62¢ a share 
in the same period last year. 


The decline in sales reflects to 
a large extent curtailment of gov- 
ernment business. A large share 
of the company’s ordnance con. 
tracts were terminated in May 
due to the Korean peace. 

Operations of the company’s 
Youngstown Kitchen business has 
continued favorable. The outlook 
for the company’s fourth quarter 
appears satisfactory. 

Dividends this year have been 
at the rate of 40¢ quarterly, the 
same as paid in 1953. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company 
“Please advise on diversification prog- 
ress of Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany and include late earnings and pros. 
pects.” S. P., Boston, Mass. 


Brunswick - Balke-Collender 
Company has been engaged ina 
rather extensive diversification 
and expansion program over the 
last two years. Two of the major 
phases of this program involve a 
fully automatic pinsetter and the 
company’s entrance into the 
school furniture and gymnasium 
equipment field. Progress has been 
made in these two endeavors. The 
company is prominent in the bow/- 
ing alley field. 

Operations of the company and 
its Canadian subsidiaries for the 
nine months ended September 
30th, 1954, resulted in a consoli- 
dated net profit of $427,555, 
equivalent to 75¢ per share of out- 
standing common stock after de- 
ducting dividend declared on the 
preferred stock. For the corres- 
ponding nine month period of 
1953, the net profit was $157,238, 
or 15¢ per share of outstanding 
common stock. 

These results reflect a net profit 
of $773,424, for the third quarter 
of 1954, equal to $1.65 per share 
of outstanding common stock, as 
compared with a net profit of 
$694,654, or $1.48 per common 
share, during the third quarter of 
1953. 

Consolidated net sales for the 
nine months ended September 
30th, 1954, were $23,557,612, com- 
pared with $23,062,190 in 1953, an 
increase of 2.1%. Consolidated net 
sales for the third quarter of 1954 
were $11,497,005 as compared 
with $10,485,162 during the same 
perod of 1953. 

A 5% stock dividend is to be 
distributed on December 21st, 
1954 to all common stockholders 
of record as of December 1st, 
1954. Cash dividend in 1953 
totaled 8714 per common share. 
Fourth quarter earnings are ex- 
pected to show an improvement. 
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The oil industry’s first “standard package” elec- 
trie-power drilling rig was announced at the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s annual convention. Intro- 
duced by American Locomotive Company after two 
years of development, the diesel-electric plant is 
designed as an integral package furnishing | all 
power requirements for offshore or land drilling. 
Aleo is the first manufacturer to assume responsl- 
bility for design and coordination of a complete 
diesel-electric power plant for oil well drilling. This 
new power plant is priced at about the cost of a 
conventional power rig while the relatively few 
diesel-electric power plants now used for oil drilling 
have been custom designed, and have been compara- 
tively high in price. 


To reduce the problem of close-up photography 
to an absolute minimum, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has announced a newly developed technical 
close-up attachment, particularly suited to solve 
photographic problems in industrial and scientific 
laboratories. The Technical Close-up attachment is 
engineered for use by people who want to produce 
color transparencies of maximum quality with a 
minimum of difficulty. Production line people and 
laboratory technicians who have no photographic 
training can learn to use it in a matter of minutes 
since they need master only a few basic operations. 


Robbins Floor Products Ine. and the United States 
Rubber Company has made and developed an ad- 
hesive-backed plastic floor tile for the homemaker 
that takes all the fuss and mess out of laying a 
tile floor. The new tile, expected to be on the market 
this fall, is made in a variety of colors and styles 
from Marvinol viny] plastic, a product of Naugatuck 
Chemical division U. S. Rubber Co. An adhesive- 
backed rubber tile is also being made. The reverse 
side of the tile is coated with a sticky, tacky ad- 
hesive, protected with a thin plastic film. The film, 
which permits the tiles to be stacked, is stripped 
away when the tile is laid. Designed for the do-it- 
yourself market, the tile makes laying a new floor 
arelatively simple job. It eliminates the need for 
4 separate adhesive which most amateurs find it 
difficult to use. The job is neater and cleaner, be- 
tause tiles can be laid tightly together without 
adhesive oozing up between them. They will be 
made in 52 colors and styles, and will be priced 
lightly higher than regular plastic varieties. 


A plan for uniting the Fiber Glass and Corrulux 
livisions of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and 
the business and assets of Glass Fibers, Inc. into 
4new organization to be known as Glass Fibers 
orporation. The new company will have five manu- 
facturing plants in four states, with more than 1,500 
tmployees and a potential production capacity of 
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$25 million annually. The location and facilities of 
the plants of the two companies should supplement 
each other favorably. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company announced that it 
would engage in rubber growing in Liberia. A long- 
term concession has been granted to the company 
by the Liberian government involving two separate 
areas totaling approximately 600,000 acres. B. F. 
Goodrich, a pioneer in the field of man-made rub- 
ber, will become a rubber grower on a commercial 
scale for the first time. Prior to World War Two 
the company had experimental plantings in Central 
America and a rubber research laboratory in 
Malaya. B. F. Goodrich technicians are now in 
Liberia to begin work on the intial stages of the 
company project. 


Reynolds Metals Company, W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, and J. Mario Santo Domingo, a prominent in- 
dustrialist of Barranquilla, Colombia, have entered 
into an agreement to form a company in Colombia, 
South America, to manufacture aluminum products. 
These three interests will be the principal stock- 
holders and negotiations are proceeding with other 
important Colombian investors to be shareholders in 
the new company. The company is to be under the 
joint control of a Colombian-American board and the 
purpose of the new entity is to enter the aluminum 
business supplying the local market with sheet, foil, 
extrusions and other aluminum products. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation announced a new 
nylon staple fiber designed to meet demands of the 
trade for higher strength, brighter luster, greater 
dye absorption, abrasion resistance and resiliency. 
Introduction of the new fiber followed the start of 
commercial production at the company’s new nylon 
plant in Covington, Virginia, which has been de- 
signed for an initial capacity of six million pounds 
per year. The results of a year and a half of pilot 
plant operation have been applied to expand oppor- 
tunities for product improvement in the many differ- 
ent industries where a stronger fiber with color 
fastness and greater resilience is of importance, 
which marks Industrial Rayon’s entry into the high 
polymer field. 


International Business Machines Corporation has 
developed a double-duty machine that will turn out 
punched cards at the same time it typewrites on 
ordinary paper. The punched cards made by the 
machine are used later for feeding into other office 
equipment, such as accounting machines and calcu- 
lators. IBM thinks the new two-in-one device will 
prove a help whenever offices have to prepare the 
cards and at the same time want to make a written 
record of the data that goes on them. —END 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 





(Continued from page 257) 


with research and development 
on aluminum, The Hunter com- 
pany will also cooperate closely 
with Olin Mathieson’s metals 
division in non-ferrous metals de- 
velopment work. In addition, the 
corporation by early next year 
will have in operation a new plant 
for the fabrication by a new 
process of aluminum heat ex- 
changers for cooling and refriger- 
ating. 

As yet, sufficient time has not 
elapsed for Olin Mathieson to re- 
port sales and earnings on any- 
thing but a pro-forma basis. Such 
a statement, issued early this 
month, covered the nine months 
to September 30, of this year. It 
disclosed net sales of $355.2 mil- 
lion. This compared with $357.9 
million for the like period of 
1953. Net earnings for the first 
nine months of 1954 of $24.5 mil- 
lion, equal to $2.17 a share of 
outstanding common stock, was 
only slightly under the earlier 
year’s $24.9 million, or $2.27 a 
share on the same basis, the 1954 
showing was achieved despite the 
more liberal appropriations for 
promotional work and the non- 
recurring charges incurred in 
connection with the merger. 

The company entered the 
fourth quarter with strong fi- 
nances. Its holdings of cash was 
in excess of $44 million, with 
another $9 million in Government 
and other marketable securities. 
Altogether, current assets totaled 
$250 million as against current 
liabilities of only $68.5 million, a 
ratio of more than 3.6 to one, Olin 
Mathieson, in anticipation of 
growth, is adding strength to this 
already strong position. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America 
is supplying the company with 
$126 million for which it is taking 
its 100-year notes, the proceeds of 
which will be used to wipe out a 
similar amount of 20- and 25-year 
notes now held by three insurance 
companies. This arrangement with 
Prudential is in addition to its 
standby agreement with Olin 
Mathieson involving the purchase 
of another $42 million in long-term 
notes of the company. 

A stock with the special fea- 
tures of Olin Mathieson, demon- 
strating marked growth poten- 
tials carries an appeal which is 
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obviously long-range in charac- 
ter. As pointed out in this article, 
the company is just beginning to 
achieve its broader objectives, a 
process which will naturally take 
a considerable period of time in 
which to unfold. Obviously, the 
stock should serve the purpose of 
that class of investor who is look- 
ing far into the future and who is 
willing to go along with the com- 
pany through its growth stages. 
—END 





Wrigley vs. American Chicle 





(Continued from page 273) 


It would be estimating conserva- 
tively to put American Chicle 
Co.’s earnings for the full 12 
months of 1954 at $4.50 a share, 
an all-time peak in the 55-year 
history of the company on the 
basis of its present capitalization. 

Like the Wrigley company, 
Chicle has no funded debt, bank 
loans nor preferred stock. The 
only outstanding capital obliga- 
tion of either company is its com- 
mon stock, outstanding in the case 
of Wrigley in the amount of 1,- 
968,484 shares, while Chicle has 
1,298,475 common shares out- 
standing. 

Wrigley, also like American 
Chicle, appears headed for new 
records this year, with the likeli- 
hood that net income will ap- 
proximate $6.00 a share. This 
would be substantial gain over 
the previous year in which $4.75 
a share was earned. This full 
year’s earnings outlook is estab- 
lished on the first nine months’ 
income of $8.7 million, equal to 
$4.45 a share which is only 30 
cents a share less than Wrigley 
showed for all of 1953. 

It is quite possible that the 
higher rate of earnings of both 
Wrigley and American Chicle 
presage increased regular divi- 
dends for their shareowners. The 
two companies have always pur- 
sued a liberal policy regarding 
distribution of earnings on their 
stocks. Wrigley has paid divi- 
dends without interruption, and 
never less than $3 a share in any 
one year, since 1913. For the last 
three years, including 1954, it 
has maintained payments at a 
monthly rate of 25 cents a share, 
and has distributed extras total- 
ing $1 a share, to bring the an- 
nual rate to $4. American Chicle’s 
dividend record goes back, with- 
out interruption, over the last 29 
years. It has already increased its 
quarterly rate to 6214 cents a 
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share, and augmented this payout 
for 1954 with an extra of 50 cents, 
bringing the year’s distribution ty 
$3.00 a share as compared with 
annual payments of $2.50 in each 
of the six previous years. 

These dividends, bulwarked by 
increasing earnings, are further 
buttressed by the strong finances 
which both companies have con. 
tinuously maintained, having no 
debts other than normal accounts 
payable and other nominal eur. 
rent liability items. 

Both stocks may be retained by 
present holders as long-term in. 
vestments but, in view of current 
advanced levels, new purchases 


should be deferred pending 4 
more favorable buying oppor. 
tunity. —END 





“Stocks | Would Not Hold’ 





(Continued from page 275) 


low-priced issues. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT “A”. Asa 
“specialty” offering a high yield 
—around 6.6% at present prices 
of 30, this stock has considerable 
appeal. Earnings for this pre. 
ferred stock are far above divi- 
dend requirements of $2 a share, 
which in 1953 were covered al- 
most 6 times over and in 1954 
will probably be covered 7 or 8 
times. The stock is callable at $4 
a share but there is little likeli- 
hood of such a development over 
the foreseeable future. In_ the 
meantime, the attractive yiell 
may be an inducement to indi- 
viduals seeking a short-term in- 
vestment with a return well above 
average and who, meanwhile 
wish to reserve funds for poss! 
ble future employment in issues 
with a more decisive speculative 
appeal. 


FLINTKOTE CO. Quite re 
cently, after hanging back over 
considerable period, this stock 
commenced to reflect marketwise 
the company’s exceptionally 
strong trade position and pros 
pects, With building at peak 
levels, Flintkote should maintain 
a satisfactory earnings position, 
in consideration of its establishet 
position in the industry. Earnings 
in 1954 should approximate the 
$3.73 a share earned in 1953. 
Long-range outlook should be 
favorably influenced by compaly 
developments in new _ products 
and potentially broader markets. 
It is expected that the company’ 

(Please turn to page 294) 
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New Avenues In Defense 
Spending 





(Continued from page 253) 


them under contract. 

Much of what has been done 
in the way of stockpiling still is 
hidden by the cloak of security, 
but within the past few weeks 
some information has been made 
available on acquisitions of domes- 
tic tungsten, manganese, chrome, 
mica, beryl, asbestos, columbium- 
tantalum and mercury. These ac- 
quisitions were made primarily to 
stimulate the search for, and pro- 
duction of, critical materials in 
this country, and are apart from 
the exploration program of the 
Defense Minerals Administration 
operated by the Interior Depart- 
ment. A brief summary of pur- 
chases of the mentioned materials 
follows: 

Tungsten concentrates — Pur- 
chase of 3,000,000 short ton units 
(20 pounds each) of contained 
tungsten has been authorized. To 
date, 1,224,367 short ton units 
have been delivered. Manganese 
authorizations total 37 million 
long ton units (22.4 pounds 
each) ; deliveries to date come to 
9,412,988 units. Planned pur- 
chases of chrome ores come to 
200,000 long tons, with deliveries 
to date of 70,040 long tons. 
Twenty-five thousand tons of 
mica (hand-cobbed or equivalent) 
have been authorized, but thus 
far only 4,157 tons have been de- 
livered. 

Beryl] purchases are planned at 
1500 short tons, but only 475 
have been delivered. The asbestos 
program ealls for 1,500 tons of 
Crude No. 1 and/or No. 2, with 
617 tons of Crude Nos. 1 and 2 
already delivered, plus 320 tons 
of Crude No. 3, which is not con- 
sidered a part of the program. 
Purchase of 15 million pounds of 
contained combined columbium- 
tantalum pentoxide has been au- 
thorized. These ores are pur- 
thased from both domestic and 
foreign sources through Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation, North 
Chicago ; Wah Change Corp., New 
York City; Kennametal, Inc., La- 
trobe, Pa., and Emergency Pro- 
turement Service of the General 
services Administration, Wash- 
ington. Foreign and domestic 
deliveries now total 5,326,144 
pounds. 


(Please turn to page 288) 
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Time was when automobile engines of 100 horsepower 
were just an engineering dream. Today, engines of 200 
horsepower and up are more and more common. 

To carry the increased Torque of such power-loaded en- 
gines is a giant-size job for clutches or torque converters. 
The big problem is to pack more ‘‘muscle”’ into these units 
without increasing their over-all dimensions. 

Through advanced design and engineering, Borg-Warner’s 
Borg & Beck Division has stepped up the capacity of its 
famous clutches and torque converters, while keeping 
within the size limits of the car manufacturers. 
Compact, light in weight, precision built, these B-W Borg 
& Beck units transmit today’s stepped-up horsepower 
smoothly, quietly, efficiently. They, too, carry on Borg- 
Warner’s “‘design it better—make it better” tradition. 





ENGINEERING 


B-W engineering makes it work —B-W production makes it available 


BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK e BORG- 

WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN 

STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING 

LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. e MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS »¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP. e ROCKFORD CLUTCH 

SPRING DIVISION @ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS e WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WAUSAU 
WESTON HYDRAULIC e WOOSTER DIVISION 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
the 185 products made by 
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Pomona College pays 
INTEREST FOR LIFE ON 
TAX MONEY YOU SAVE 


When you invest in a Pomona College 
life income contract you receive income 
for life on money which you would other- 
wise pay out in income taxes. To illus- 
trate: husband and wife, ages 64 and 63, 
with an annual income of $15,000, pur- 
chase a $7,500 life income contract from 
the College. Because of the philanthro- 
pic deduction, actual out-of-pocket cost 
of the contract is only $6,394. The re- 
mainder of $1,106 represents direct tax 
savings. But they will receive income 
for life on $7,500 at the same rate the 
College earns on its investments—5.57% 
this year, which will represent a return 
of 64% on out-of-pocket cost. 

Save All Tax on Capital Gains 
This couple made a further saving of 
$520 in purchasing the contract by trans- 
ferring to the College stock now worth 
$7,500 but which cost them $3,500. They 
received the full market value for these 
securities, and eliminated all tax on 
capital gains. The principal invested by 
them will never be returned. It will es- 
tablish a memorial fund named in their 
honor. Write for free booklet ‘‘Pomona 
College Annuity and Life Income Plans.”’ 


POMONA COLLEGE 
Rm.2030, Sumner Hall-Claremont,Calif. 
1 i] 
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Spending 
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The mercury program, initiated 
last July 12, is static as of the 
moment. A total of 125,000 flasks 
(76 lbs. each) will be accepted 
until December 31, 1957, but thus 
far none has been delivered, ac- 
cording to GSA, the purchasing 
agent for ODM. The lack of de- 
liveries to date is not cause for 
concern, but those responsible for 
the success of the stockpiling pro- 
gram would like to see shipments 
coming in now. 

In the meanwhile, other forces 
are in motion to accelerate the 
metals exploration program, as 
well as a stepped up program of 
research to make this country, or 
at least this Hemisphere, inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of 
strategic materials for both de- 
fense and civilian needs should 
war come again. Beyond question, 
the next Congress will authorize 
and appropriate for a research 
program costing $50 million a 
year over the next five years. 
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Defense discussion would be in- 
complete without some reference 
to expenditures for atomic weap- 
ons, as well as for industrial ap- 
plication of atomic energy. And 
this is where fact-finders run into 
difficulty. Despite voluminous pro- 
nouncements on the atom and its 
use, by many high in official cir- 
cles, careful research and inquiry 
develops little in the way of sure 
knowledge to enable anyone to 
say with accuracy that X billion 
dollars will be spent for atomic 
weapons, Y millions for atomic 
research, and Z millions for con- 
struction of pilot plants for 
atomic generation of electrical en- 
ergy. But, with respect to this 
last, atomic generation of elec- 
trical power, it is known that an- 
nounced expenditures over the 
next two years will run around 
$200 million. Further, it would 
seem from the Administration’s 
policy of sharing atomic secrets 
in the field of fissionable mate- 
rials with friendly nations, the 
atomic weapons program is veer- 


ing away from uranium and plu- 


tonium and moving toward the 
thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) acti- 
vated bombs. 

The defense expenditures pro- 
gram for the current fiscal year 
will be helpful to the national 
economy, more so than in the im- 
mediate past fiscal year. On the 
word of a key Defense official, 
major defense procurement will 
place net new business within the 
industrial community of about 
$16 or $18 billion—an increase of 
70 to 96 per cent over the pre- 
vious year; $2 billion has been 
added to the stockpiling program, 
while the atomic energy program 
moves forward in two fields—de- 
fense and industrial applications; 
applications which are certain to 
vastly increase this nation’s in- 
dustrial might over the next dec- 
ade. —END 





U. S. Companies Spur 
Investments Abroad 
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$1,700 million annually since 1946. 
American business has more than 
$16 billion invested in branches 
and subsidiary companies in 
foreign countries, as against $12 
billion three years ago. About 70 
per cent of our direct investments 
are located in the Western hemi- 
sphere, $4.6 billion in Canada 
alone, where one thousand of this 


country’s 2,500 foreign investors 
are active. In Venezuela $1.2 bil. 
lion have been invested, much of 
this in petroleum, but also large 
sums in iron properties by the 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel, 
One billion American dollars are 
working in Brazil, $700 million 
in Cuba, $600 million in Chile. Of 
two billion dollars invested in 
Europe half is located in the 
United Kingdom. The book value 
of overseas investments by Amer. 
ican petroleum concerns is close 
to $5 billion, double what it was 
in 1939. 


Distribution of Investments 


Of the increase of $3.9 billion 
in the value of direct investments 
abroad from 1943 through 1950 
petroleum investments accounted 
for half, and manufacturing for 
about 40 per cent. Investments in 
the petroleum industry increased 
from about 15 per cent in 
1929 to about 30 per cent in 
1950. In 1950 investments abroad 
in manufacturing were worth 
$3.8 billion, those in petroleum 
$3.4. Manufacturing investments, 
which had changed very little 
from 1929 to 1940, nearly dou- 
bled in the following decade. 
Large companies are a major fac- 
tor in the investment picture. At 
the end of 1950 the ten compa- 
nies with the largest investments 
abroad accounted for 40 per cent 
of the total, the 25 largest inves- 
tors for 50 per cent. 

The increase in U. S. invest- 
ments abroad from 1946 through 
1953 was about evenly divided be- 
tween private investments on the 
one hand, and credits and _ sub- 
scriptions to the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund on the 
other. 

Our direct investments are ex- 
panding. General Motors will put 
another $172 million into its 
plants in England and Germany. 
Its Belgian plant will get $6 mil- 
lion, and Switzerland a little more 
than half that amount. 

No country on the European 
continent has recently attracted 
more American investors than 
Holland, a country with a stable 
government, very little labor 
trouble, very little red tape, and 
an industrious, intelligent, and 
skilled population, Last July and 
August, for example, Merck & 
Co., and the Nicholson File Co. 
decided to establish themselves 
in Holland, the one as the first 
U. S. pharmaceutical house, the 
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other as the first U. S. hardware 
house to do so. Friden Calculat- 
ing has joined other U. S. busi- 
ness machine makers already on 
the spot in Holland. 

In addition to these three firms 
thirty U. S. companies have set 
up wholly owned manufacturing 
subsidiaries in Holland since the 
war. Twenty-two others have 
formed producing partnerships 
with Dutch firms, and another 
hundred have licensed products to 
Dutch producers. Two wholly 
owned American manufacturing 
subsidiaries were started in Hol- 
land in 1950, 4 in 1951, 8 in 1952, 
6in 1953, and 7 in the first seven 
months of 1954. 


Foreign Capital in the U. S. 


Americans invest in foreign 
countries ; foreigners on their part 
have also claims and investments 
in America. Their investments, 
however, are generally different 
from our own. Our currency is 
fre. We can purchase whatever 
foreign moneys we care for. But 
most foreign currencies are in- 
convertible. There are far more 
would-be foreign investors abroad 
than investors who are permitted 
to buy dollars. American capital 
is used for the development of 
productive capacity abroad, 
whereas most of the foreign as- 
sets in the U. S. are liquid dol- 
lars, deposits, and other short- 
frm claims against banks and 
commercial concerns as well as 
dbligations of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The latter are held by for- 
tign governments and public in- 
stitutions as liquid reserves. 
liquid dollar reserves account for 
about 60 per cent of the total. 

U. S. earnings abroad are 
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therefore much greater than for- 
ign earnings in the U.S. In 1953 
lhe former, including reinvested 
arnings, were $2.6 billion; the 
atter only $0.5 billion. From 1946 
‘trough 1953 total foreign in- 
lestments in the U. S. increased 
'y $7.7 billion; but only $2.1 bil- 
Kon were private business in- 
lestments. 
Foreign business investments 
tthe U. S. would have increased 
ven less, had the market price 
i U. S. securities not gone up 
wbstantially (a mere statistical 
lange), and had foreign sub- 
diaries not reinvested their 
atnings. Foreign held shares of 
common and preferred 
locks gained $1 billion in value 
tom 1946 to 1953. 
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The largest foreign income pro- 
ducing holdings are in petroleum, 
public utilities, railroads, and rail- 
road equipment. Those in petro- 
leum have gone up since 1934, 
while those in railroad, banks, 
and utilities have declined. Swiss 
investors specialize in chemicals, 
English investors like public utili- 
ties, steel attracts the Dutch, pa- 
per the Canadians. All foreign 
investors prefer easily market- 
able issues of foreign corpora- 
tions. In 1949 about 84 per cent 
of the value of foreign holdings 
was in issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 





In 1914 foreigners held about 
$4.0 billion U. S. corporate bonds. 
These holdings had shrunk to 
about $400 million in 1940 and 
amount to less than $100 million 
at present. American railroad 
bonds in particular, which used 
to be very popular with foreign 
investors, fail to attract them 
today. 

Foreign short-term and liquid 
assets in the U. S. increased from 
$9 billion to $14.5 billion between 
1946 and 1953. In the late 1920’s 
about $1 billion, representing one- 
third of the total, was owned by 
(Please turn to page 290) 











Not a New Issue 


Coptes 


securities and in whi 


Blyth & Co., Inc. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 





This advertisement ts neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


. 1,300,000 Shares 


Campbell Soup Company 


Capital Stock 


$1.80 Par Value 


Price $39.25 per Share 


be obtained 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
h the Prospectus may le 


»f the Prospectus may 


The First Boston Corporation 

Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce,Fenner &Beane Smith,Barney&Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


to buy any of these securities 


November 17, 1954 


from any of the 


only in States 


gally be distributed 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


3 60¢ per share on the $5.00 

F par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 

Preferred Stock. 

$1.07%3 per share on the 

4.30% Convertible Prefer- 

red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation declared a dividend 
of 20 cents ($.20) per common 
share, payable December 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record, Novem- 
ber 15, 1954. 

Richard S. Boutelle 


President 


Hagerstown, Md. 
November 4, 1954 


a 


Fa ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 














Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 14, 1955, to stock- 

holders of record Dec. 10, 1954. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


+, 








a Boston, Mass., Nov. 15, 1954 j 
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foreign official accounts. Now $9 
billion, or 60 per cent of the to- 
tal, fall in this category. 

Some of the long-term invest- 
ments consist of estates and 
trusts, real property, and insur- 
ance policies. Little is known 
about new direct investments and 
the expansion of foreign business 
firms in the U. S., except that it 
would be more impressive if all 
foreigners were free to dispose 
of their domestic currencies. Some 
recent known developments, how- 
ever, are plans of Courtalds, Ltd., 
to expand rayon production at its 
subsidiary’s plant at La Moyne, 
Alabama, and the British Bowa- 
ter Co.’s decision to increase the 
capacity of its new $60 million 
newsprint plant in Tennessee, and 
foreign producers are eluding 
American import duties by taking 
up the production of bicycles, type- 
writers, and radio and television 
sets in the United States. |—END 





An Expert Approach to 
Stock Evaluation 
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to average out the purchase price 
of shares over a long period, mar- 
ket price does not play such a 
large part among institutional in- 
vestors as it does among ordinary 
investors. 

A classic example of the ap- 
proach of institutional buyers to 
investments in leading stock is 
Dow Chemical which is held in 
extremely large blocks by institu- 
tional and other wealthy inves- 
tors. This stock selling at current 
market prices, at about $40 a 
share is actually, quoted at nearly 
30 times earnings, witha dividend 
yield, on a cash basis, of a mere 
2.5%. Nevertheless, the accumu- 
lation in this stock has been per- 
sistent. The governing considera- 
tion in this instance, of course, is 
the unparalleled outlook for the 
company in years to come. It can 
be seen that so far as institu- 
tional investors are concerned, 
the intangible of long-range pros- 
pects far outweighs such consid- 
erations as current earnings and 
dividends. Hence, while Dow is 
undoubtedly very high on a con- 
ventional appraisal of earnings 
and dividends, it seems to be true 
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that those individuals who have 
the greatest long-term influence 
on markets have decided their po. 
sition in this stock is a sound one 
and that it will eventually sel 
at considerably higher levels. 

With Dow as an illustration, it 
will be seen that when market 
sponsorship is impressive, it is an 
important factor in evaluating 
the market outlook for stocks and 
that this sponsorship is as often 
based on intangibles as on meas. 
urable factors. 

However, lacking any definite 
knowledge as to “sponsorship” as 
a clue to future values, investors 
generally would do better to stick 
to the conventional yardsticks of 
profit margins, earnings margin 
over dividends, and _ dividend 
yields, as a basis of evaluating the 
future of stocks. 

We have stressed institutional 
absorption of leading stocks be. 
cause it is obvious these impor. 
tant investors believe the prices 
of these issues to be justified, oth- 
erwise the latter would not be so 
heavily represented in the port- 
folios. That these prices are jus- 
tified from the ordinary investor's 
standpoint is another matter, 
however. When yields descend to 
as low as 2% and 3%, as they 
have in many instances among 
the leading stocks, and the price- 
times-earnings ratio gets up t 
15-20 times and higher the ip- 
vestor would do well to look else- 
where for new opportunities. On 
the other hand, if among leading 
stocks can be found some, and 
they are not infrequent, that yield 
around 414-5% and whose price 
times-earnings ratio is reasonably 
close to 10, which is a fair stan¢- 
ard according to today’s condi- 
tions, he has the opportunity oi 
making selections on a more at- 
tractive basis. 

It is worth while calling atten 


tion to the yield and the price} 


times-earnings ratio as a work- 
able standard in making compat! 
sons between the leading stocks. 
This can serve as a check 1 

reaching for “name” stocks that 
seem over-valued from the stand- 
point of the ordinary investor, al 
the same time, that it serves t0 
call the attention of the investor 


to those leading stocks which areg 


still reasonably priced. Finally, 
the determination of over- or ul- 
der-valuation for leading stocks 
can only be accomplished on the 
basis of individual analysis. Each 
stock must be tested according 
its own merits. —END 
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a How Department Stores 
ir po. | Fight Law of Diminishing 
d * Returns 
y Sell 
on, it (Continued from page 269) 
arket | recovery in sales and profits is 
‘1S af indicated for the balance of the 
‘ating | year so that further continuation 
‘S and of the present dividend rate may 
often fhe possible for a time. 
meas: The stock should be considered 
nit speculative. 
finite 
ip” af R.H. MACY & CO., INC. Macy, 
estors § operator of the world’s largest 
) Stick F department store, now is in the 
cks of f process of shifting emphasis from 
1argin § the great Herald Square store to 
yidend 97 branches, built or building. In 
ng the F the six years to 1950 the company 
_Espent about $65 million to acquire 
tional F two major stores and 11 branches. 
ks be-fFour additional units were ac- 
mpor- Fquired from 1950 to 1952. This 
prices Fheavy branching program covers 
d, oth-Fsuch states as California, New 
, be sof Jersey, Missouri and Ohio. The 
. port-Fgreat store in New York is be- 
‘e jus-Blieved to account for about half 
estor’s fof the over-all sales, but this pro- 
natter, Fportion should drop substantially 
end tofin the next few years. For the 
s they fiscal year that ended July 31 sales 
among rose only slightly to $340,316,000 
price Jirom $332,583,000 in the preced- 
up tong year. The all-time record was 
he in-§registered in the 1951 year with a 
k else- Frolume of $350,842,000. Net profit 
ies. On the year just ended declined to 
eading $54,772,000, equal to $2.14 a com- 
e, anigmon share, from $4,874,000, or 
it yield $82.20 a share, a year earlier. In 
. price fie first three months of the cur- 
sonably @ent year (August 1 to October 
stand- Pl) sales were up 7% from the 
condi-§’ear-ago quarter and net was 
nity of gout 89 cents a common share 
ore at-§ainst 85 cents in the first quar- 
tr a year ago. Macy disburses a 
- atten-qvidend of 40 cents a share on 
price tecommon at quarterly intervals. 
oe While Macy has never failed to 
ympari- arn a profit during any of the 96 
stocks.f@"S it has been in business and 
king's paid dividends on the common 
1ec ; ; : 
ks that fe 1927, its relatively poor sales 
‘}d earnings performance in re- 
> stand 
ator, al ent years and the huge sums the 
eens jfmpany will need to finance its 
rves tog. “ig 
vesill pansion into the suburbs places 
¥ h ate he current dividend rate in an 
= yy gecertain position. Better oppor- 
a lnities for investment can be 
: pr ound elsewhere. 
| —a MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
is. ta tog cures alone can’t accurately de- 
oe ect what is happening at Mar- 
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shall Field, for on October 1, 1953, 
the company sold its textile manu- 
facturing division known as Field- 
crest Mills. Proceeds from the sale 
and from related tax reductions 
exceeded $26 million. Textiles once 
accounted for nearly 20% of Mar- 
shall Field’s total sales. Since the 
textile business is a _ feast-or- 
famine field, the company now 
should enjoy greater stability and 
undertake a more vigorous expan- 
sion program in the store field. 
Sales for the seven months to July 
31, 1954, amounted to $94,065,000 
and net profit was $1,354,000, 
equal to 49 cents a common share. 
This compares with sales of $113,- 
035,000 and net of $1,661,000, or 
65 cents a share, in the like period 
a year ago. The company recently 
changed its fiscal year from a 
calendar one to a January 31 end- 
ing. For the year ended December 
31, 1953, Marshall Field reported 
sales of $217,960,000 and net 
profit of $6,072,000, or $2.80 a 
share. Earnings for the 13 months 
to end January 31, 1955, should be 
only moderately below the preced- 








ing 12-month figure. Sales in pres- 
ent retail divisions are little 
changed from a year ago. The 
greater part of the drop in net is 
due to the loss of earnings result- 
ing from sale of the textile divi- 
sion. Better business in the 
months ahead should provide 
reasonable coverage for the $2 an- 
nual dividend. The stock is not 
especially attractive at current 
levels. 


MAY DEPARTMENT 
STORES CO. The nation’s third 
biggest department store chain, 
May has one of the best earnings 
and dividend records among the 
principal retail organizations. Fi- 
nances are strong, management 
is conservative yet aggressive and 
the stores are well diversified geo- 
graphically. Its common_ stock 
generally has sold relatively high 
in comparison with other issues 
in this field, reflecting the com- 
pany’s impressive earnings record 
and an uninterrupted dividend 
record stretching back 44 years. 

(Please turn to page 292) 
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Leading Critics Acclaim “The Battle for Investment Survival” : 
OLIVER GINGOLD IN THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 


“Mr. Loeb . . . a partner in one of the largest brokerage firms... 
has been eminently successful in helping thousands . . . His book 


BURTON CRANE, NEW YORK TIMES: “fascinating”; 

BRUCE BARTON: “expert”; 

NEWSWEEK: “30 years outsmarting the market...provocative.” 
33 “How to Make Profits” Chapters Include: 


Speculation vs. Investment . . . Pitfalls for the Inexperienced . . . 

ow To Invest for Capital Appreciation . . 
. What to Buy, and When . 
ment, Timing, Technical Aspects . 
. . You Can’t Forecast, but You Can Make Money 
. Diversification of Investments . . 
. .. Strategy for Profits. 


ORDER TODAY—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


. Advantages of 
. . Price Move- 
. . ‘Fast Movers” or “Slow 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 
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| QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


({ Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
| 4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
| $1.04% a share on the 4.18% Cu- 
\ ; mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
| a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a shareonthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
| | ending December 31, 1954, all 

payable on or before December 
| 23, 1954 to holders of record at 
| the close of business on November 














| 30, 1954. 

1 F. MILTON LUDLOW 
i Secretary 
: é, 
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Uniteo Srates Lines 
Company 
Common 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
December 10, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record November 26, 1954, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
November 17, 1954, a dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, payable December 29, 
1954, to Common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 1, 
1954. 
The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and 
[ML three-eighths cents ($1.09375) 
per share on the $4.375 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 15, 
1954, to Preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 1, 
S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 

















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


: November 17, 1954 
“y\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25c per 


share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 24, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on December 7, 
1954. Checks will be mailed 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional | 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the 3,340,- 
000 shares of the Company’s capital stock | 
outstanding and entitled to receive divi- 
dends, payable December 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 26, 1954. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., | 
Secretary. | 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 6214 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, pay- | 
able December 10, 1954, to stockholders of record at 


three o'clock P.M. on November 26, 1954. This divi- 
dend applies only to the shares issued pie NS | 
on November 26, 1954. 

. H. McHENRY, Secretary | 
| 











How Department Stores 
Fight Law of Diminishing 
Returns 





(Continued from page 291) 


May sales in the latest fiscal year 
totaled a record high $454,149,000 
in the 10 downtown department 
stores and 15 branch stores it 
operated during the year. Net 
profit for the year was $16,490,- 
000 or $2.62 a common share, 
against $16,159,000, equal to $2.57 
a share, in the preceding year. The 
common receives 45 cents quar- 
terly. However, May sales in the 
first half of the current fiscal year 
tumbled 6.6% to $191.8 million 
and net per common share fell 
27% to 45 cents a share. The set- 
back was due to a strike at its 
Pittsburgh store, on strike since 
Thanksgiving of 1953. The strike, 
involving deliverymen, has cut 
sales in that city’s department 
stores some 25%. Kaufmann’s, 
the May store, in ordinary condi- 
tions is counted on for annual 
sales of more than $50 million. 
May is outstanding for its “fight 
fire with fire” in meeting the com- 
petition of discount houses. The 
common stock has appeal for those 
willing to combine a long-range 
position with a fair income.—END 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 277) 


Shift 

Many of the growth stocks and 
some of the income stocks favored 
by such conservative buyers as 
savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies and pension trusts have 
risen to where yields have been 


pared below 4°. Savings banks 
and insurance companies cannot 
trade down into secondary stocks 
to boost yield, and pension funi{ = 
are unlikely to do so. They prob. 
ably will tend to put more of ae. 
cumulating funds available fo; 
stock investment into legally eli. 
gible issues—or, in the case of 
pension funds, prudent-man-ruk 
stocks—which still yield close ty 
5%, or more in some case. Some 
examples eligible for saving 
banks, and most other instity.§- 
tional buyers, include Gener 
Motors, Standard Oil (New | 
Jersey) Beneficial Loan, Ameri. Fc 
can Chicle, Inland Steel, Generg| 
Shoe, Socony-Vacuum, Americanf| "e 
Telephone, Pullman, Allied Store§| 


tha 

and Kress. 
Thr 
var 
Jersey whe 
All good oil stocks have half} pro, 


large advances. On a relative 
basis, considering high asset 
value, earnings, dividend yielif| Prog 
and leadership position, Standari 
Oil (New Jersey) stands eut a 
one of the best for long-pull inf} Pres 
vestment. Priced at 100 at this 
writing, the stock is at barely§} Proje 
more than 10 times estimateif] ---? 
1954 net around $9.50 a share te 
The raised quarterly divideni§| “° 


payable in December is at a $ ~ 


annual rate, for indicated current] price 
yield of 5%. Jone: 

Dow 
Pepsi and 


: E 
After reacting almost 20° oq 


from its earlier 1954 high, Pepsi) recor 
Cola has recently been active anil} teleg 
strong. It is currently around 1if} you ; 






















Contrasting with Coca-Colafi] West 
leader in the soft drink field, eart wad 
ings have been improving. The! 

were 42 cents a share in the thiri ee 
quarter, against 35 cents a yeallll and ; 


ago. Full-year net may be around 
$1 to $1.10 a share, comparel 
with 95 cents in 1953. Given nor 
mal weather in the seasonally 
active second and third 195i 
quarters, a further gain may wel 
materialize next vear. This spect: 
lative stock often sells high 
earnings—for instance as high ag 
roughly 27 times earning 
around its 1951 high, over 3 
times earnings at its 1949 high f 
over 28 time at its 1947 high, ove 
36 times at its 1949 high. On thé, 4 
basis of this tendency, plus Im 2 
provement in earnings, the stoci 
could well to subject to a substan qlomplet 
tial speculative rise, figuring 04 so bu 
holding period of six months, og@mns. 
a little more, into late neXerintio, 
Spring. —ENBeeductit 
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Isnt This The Kind of Service You Want? 





a 


On July 20, 1954, Mr. C. B. of Hollis, N. Y. subscribed to The Forecast for one year. On October 20, 
three months later, he extended his enrollment to July, 1957, stating: “Enclosed is my check for $200 
to cover extension of my subscription, which is only a few months old, for a period of two years. The 
experiences I have had in the short time I have your service, justify my doing so. I bought 50 Sperry 
at 64'/2, sold 25 at 772. You can see my outlay bas already been covered by the 25 Sperry.” 
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A SOUND PROGRAM For 1954-55 
For Protection — Income — Profit 


There is no service more practical... more 
definite...more devoted to your interests 
than The Forecast. It will bring you weekly: 


Three Investment Programs to meet your 
various aims...with definite advices of 
what and when to buy and when fo sell. 


Program 1—Top grade stocks for security and 
assured income with excellent appre- 
ciation potentials. 


Program 2—Special dynamic situations for substan- 
tial capital gains with large dividend 
payments. 


Program 3—Low-priced stocks for large percent- 
age growth. 


Projects the Market... Advises What Action to Take 
...Presents and interprets movements by industry 
of 46 leading groups comprising our broad Stock 
Index. 


Supply-Demand Barometer... plus Pertinent Charts 
depicting our 330 Common Stock Index, 100 High- 
Priced Stocks, 100 Low-Priced Stocks; also Dow- 
Jones Industrials and Rails from 1940 to date. 

Dow Theory Interpretation...tells whether major 
and intermediate trends are up or down. 
Essential Information for Subscribers... up-to-date 
data, earnings and dividend records on securities 
recommended. 


Telegraphic Service...If you desire we will wire 
you in anticipation of important market turns. 
Washington Letter—Ahead-of-the-News Interpreta- 
tions of the significance of Political and Legislative 
Trends. 


Weekly Business Review and Forecast of vital hap- 
penings as they govern the outlook for business 
and individual industries. 
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omplete service will start at 
ing on agmee but date as officially be- 
ining one month from the day 
giur check is received. Sub- 
te NeXeiptions to The Forecast are 
tductible for tax purposes. 








Mail Coupon 
Joday 
Special Offer 
MONTHS’ $75 


SERVICE 
MONTHS’ 
SERVICE $125 
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Fr ceecccccccs 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose [J $75 for 6 months’ subscription: [] $125 for a year’s subscription. 


Air Mail: [J $1.00 six months: [J $2.00 
one year in U. S. and Canada. 

Delivery: [) $5.20 six months 
( $10.40 one year. 


Special 





City 
Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 


nis satisfaction typifies the attitude of our subscribers who 
have shared in our highly profitable record this year. For exam- 
ple, in our April 13th bulletin we advised all subscribers to buy 
General Dynamics at 43 (to yield 8.1%). At this writing it is 
selling at 67... with a profit of 24 points or 55.8%. 


This Forecast selection may eventually equal our recommenda- 
tion of Boeing in December, 1953 at 46 (yield 10.8%). 


In May it was split 2-for-1, marking subscribers’ cost to 23. It is 
now at 6214... showing 3914 points rise—over 170%. 


Southern Railway—recommended at 61—was split 2-for-1—cut- 
ting our buying price to 301/. It is currently at 6114 giving 
subscribers 101% appreciation. The $3.50 dividend means an 
11.47% yield at our cost price. 


PROFITS AVERAGE 49.5°% — INCOME AVERAGES 7.67% 


On all 10 Forecast recommendations now being carried our 
gains average 49.5% — dividend yield averages 7.67%. Sub- 
scribers are kept informed on new company developments... 
and we will advise them when to take profits — where and when 
to reinvest. 


ENROLL NOW — GET ALL OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The time to act is now — so you will be sure to receive all our 
new and coming selections of dynamic income and profit 
opportunities. 


Mail your enrollment today with a list of your holdings (12 at 
a time). Our staff will analyze them and advise you promptly 
which to retain — which are overpriced or vulnerable. By sell- 
ing your least attractive issues you can release funds to buy our 
new recommendations at strategic levels. 





SPECIAL OFFER—Includes one month extra FREE SERVICE |@@@@@ee0000 











(Service to start at once but date as officially beginning 
one month from the day you receive my payment.) 


SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 


(C0 Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
important market turning points...When 
to buy and when to sell...when to ex- 
pand or contract my position. 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial analytical and advisory report. 


Fe ecccccccccccccssccccsccsse WK 
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Because of abund natural this 
area served by Utah Power & Light Co., offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 





AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept &, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 182 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 31 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- Pf 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- Pf 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable December 31, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, December 31. 


Yee eee eee 224 


».*.e2 2 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


November 19, 1954 
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Stauffer 


EMICALS 
SINCE tees 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 322¢ per share on the 
common stock payable December 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 24, 1954. 


Christian deDampierre 
Treasurer 
















“Stocks | Would Not Hold” 





(Continued from page 286) 


new methods of applying as- 
bestos-cement sidings over non- 
wood sheathing will be extremely 
productive. Also, the company’s 
emphasis on modern design is 
considered an important develop- 
ment. While the stock has scored 
a fairly substantial advance this 
year, it still has appeal from a 
long-range viewpoint. The regu- 
lar dividend rate is $2 annually 
and a 50-cent extra has recently 
been declared. On the basis of the 
combined cash and extra divi- 
regular dividend basis only the 
dends, the yield is 614%. On a 
yield is 5%. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER. The 
company ranks as the leading 
producer of truck-trailers. Im- 
portant types include van, re- 
frigerator, platform, tank and flat 
deck trailers. The longer term 
outlook is promising, as the com- 
pany should continue to partici- 
pate in the growth of highway 
transportation, and a number of 
railroads have already ordered 
Fruehauf trailers for use in 
“Piggyback” operation. The new 
Volume Van with increased cubic 
capacity is in good demand. It is 
true that completion of certain 
military contracts resulted in 
lower sales for the first nine 
months, while engineering and 
plant rearrangement expenses 
raised costs. Consequently, this 
year’s earnings may drop to 
around $3.00 or a little less per 
share, from the $4.46 reported for 
1953. However, the $2.00 divi- 
dend appears reasonably secure, 
and quarterly stock dividends of 
2% have been declared payable 
through next September. The 
stock seems of interest for in- 
vestors looking to longer term 
growth. 


GENERAL TIME. This large 
manufacturer of time recording 
devices, as well as clocks, watches 
and small electric motors, has a 
good record over a period of 
years. Recent earnings are run- 
ning considerably ahead of a year 
ago, pointing to the possibility of 
$5.00 per share for the year 1954, 
as against $4.48 for 1953. Thus 
the $2.00 annual dividend appears 
amply protected and, backed by a 
strong financial position, there is 
at least the possibility of an in- 
creased rate or extra in the fu- 


ture. Therefore, the stock carries 
appeal for those seeking long 
term appreciation. 


INTERNATIONAL TEL. ¢@ 
TEL. In the past decade, the com. 
pany’s primary business has 
changed from conducting com. 
munications activities to the 
manufacture of electrical equip. 
ment and appliances, which now 
represent around 90% of reve. 
nues. While manufacturing is car. 
ried on in certain foreign coun. 
tries, I.T. & T. has concentrated 
on expanding production in the 
U.S. The corporate status has 
been changed from a holding t 
an operating company. Products 
include telephone and radio trans. 
mision equipment, television re. 
ceivers, home appliances, and a 
wide range of electric and ele. 
tronic devices for both industrial 
and defense uses. A new division 
is engaged in development of ai. 
vanced electronics and the ap- 
plication of atomic energy. There 
are still risks in some of the com. 
pany’s foreign operations and in- 
vestments. Nevertheless, earn- 
ings have shown growth in recent 
years and indications point toa 
moderate increase this year over 
the $3.12 per share reported for 
1953 on a_ consolidated _ basis. 
Parent company earnings alone, 
excluding unremitted foreign 
profits, were $1.63 a share last 
year, thus providing a fair mar- 
gin over the $1.00 annual divi: 
dend. The stock has attraction for 
the patient long term holder. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILI. 
TIES. The service area of this 
electric and natural gas_ utility 
includes important sections 0 
North and South Dakota, Mor- 
tana and Wyoming. It covers the 
U.S. part of the large Williston 
Basin oil development area, to 4 
substantial extent. Somewhat 
more than one-half of revenues 13 
derived from sale of natural gas 
and the balance from electricity 
and other services. The compat! 
has interests in sizeable natural 
gas reserves and produces part of 
its gas requirements. While de 


velopment of the Williston Basil) 


has been slower than originally 
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expected, all indications are tha 
it will in time be a major oil an 
gas area, Thus, the company ma! 
be expected to benefit both di 
rectly and indirectly from ¢e 
velopment of the area over the 
longer term. This year, earning 
may approximate $1.40 per share 

(Please turn to page 2% 
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New mother 


The love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mothere 
hood for alittle girl... the start of love-giving that will make 
her strive and fight for the security of those she loves as long 


as she lives. 


Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s 


most precious playthings. 


The security that springs from love 
is the very heart of our living. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, Where men and women are free 


to work for it. 


And when we live up to the privilege 
of taking care of our own, we also best 
take care of our country. For the strength 
of America is in its secure homes all 


joined in a common security. 


Let America’s security be found in 


your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
thances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
‘0 your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn 
interest at an average of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held 
to maturity! And they can go on earn- 
ing interest for as long as 19 years and 























8 months if you wish. Eight million 
working men and women are building 
their security with the Payroll Sav- 

gs Plan. For your family’s sake, how 
a out signing up today? 


If you imunt your interest as cure 
rent income, ask your banker about 
3% Series “‘H’’ Bonds which pay in- 
terest semiannually by Treasury 
check. An excellent investment. 

















DIVIDEND NUMBER 42 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 60 cents 
per share on its common stock 
payable December 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1954. A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
5 per share has been declared, payable 
: Vi December 20, 1954 to holders of 


{ — record at the close of business on 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 


INTERLAKE 


| 

| 

IRON | 
+ CORPORATION | | 
| 

| 


Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 52 
on Common Stock 











November 29, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
November 16, 1954. 





























“<Saic~ «= CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Blast furnace plants in Chicago, Duluth, Erie and Toledo 














CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%4) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 3, 1955, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 





ELLIOTT 
[o COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 





The Board of Directors has dec.ared ‘he 
following dividends: 


| —_— a = 


| An Unusual Gift for 
5% Cumulative Second STOCK MINDED 
Preferred Stock | customers, associates or friends 
| ive 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


the spiral bound book containing over 





5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


A dividend of 624:c, payable January 3, 
1955 to stockholders of record December 
14. 1954. 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable De- 
cember 31, 1954 to stockholders of record 


December 14, 1954. 
M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
November 17, 1954 


1001 CHARTS 


The most comprehensive book of 
Stock Charts ever published — showing 


e Monthly Highs and Lows 
| e Monthly Volume of Trading 

















E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS& COMPANY e Annual Earnings 
® Annual Dividends 


al Df NT | e Latest Capitalizations 

Sreraroe © Stock Splits—Mergers—etc. 
on virtually every active stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
American Stock Exchange foi twelve 
years to November 1, 1954. 
(See charts on pages 270, 271 and 272 of 
this issue of the Magazine of Wall Street) 
Send your check for $10 together with the 
name and address of the person you wish 
to receive “Graphic Stozks.’’ The book 
will be gift wrapped and appropriate card 
| bearing your name enclosed. 
ORDER TODAY FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 














Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock— $4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1955; 
also $2.50 a share on the Common Stock 
as the year-end dividend for 1954, pay- 
able December 14, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 22, 1954. 








SINGLE MIRA vicccsesscsscssensssvcsce $10.00 
L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 




















If recipient is already a possessor of this 
valuable book you will be advised and 
your money will be refunded 


| Also Treat Yourself to 
| This Investment Help 


| F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 
| Tel.: HA 2-4848 





| 
| (6 Copies) ........ssssssssseeeeees $50.00 
| 
| 


‘IM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 
in addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
$1.25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 9, 1954, to holders of record 


erRoouUCcT? 





November 29, 1954. 








ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer ——_——————— | 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ,, : 
INVITED Stocks | Would Not Hold 





| 
If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, | y 4 
oe or i To the me coed in Search of a | (Contin ued from page 294) 
ublisher. \t tells how we can publish, promote and | : 
ghee your pe ye . we have en oe hundreds of compared with 95¢ for 1953. The 
other writers. subjects considered. New authors ‘ Wi 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet WF. It’s free. | 90¢ annual dividend seems secure, 
| and the stock appears attractive 


as a growth issue. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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NORWICH PHARMACAL,) 
Although one of the relatively 
smaller producers of proprietary 
and ethical drugs, this company 
has an enviable record of growth, 
Its trademark products include 
such well-known brands as Pepto. 
Bismol, Unguentine and Amolin, 
It has developed a growing group 
of anti-bacterial chemicals from 
nitrofurans for both human and 
veterinary use, as a result of its 
long and intensive research ar. 
tivities. This year two new pro- 
prietary products and one new 
professional drug have been in. 
troduced. Sales have risen from 
about $13,500,000 in 1950 to the 
$20,000,000 officially estimated 
for 1954, With all major divisions 
recording gains, this year’s earn. 
ings may exceed $2.25 per share, 
compared to $1.62 last year. With 
the September 10th payment, the 
quarterly dividend was increased 
from 25¢ to 30¢ per share. While 
not a major factor in its industry, 
the company emphasizes research 
and the stock has_ interesting 
growth prospects. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA. 
RCA’s research in the field of 
electronics has been outstanding. 
In spite of heavy costs incident to 
development of color TV, and 
lower sales of radio and TY re. 
ceiving sets, gains in other lines 
have resulted in increased earn- 
ings this year to date. Benefits 
from the new 21 inch color TV 
tube should begin to be felt next 
year. Earnings for 1954 may 
slightly exceed the $2.27 per 
share reported last year. The in- 
dicated $1.20 annual dividend 
rate includes the 20¢ extra paid 
last January, which may be re 
peated this year. In spite of its 
advance in price, the stock may 
be viewed as still attractive as 4 
long-term growth issue. 


WORTHINGTON CORP. 
Within the past seven years, neW 
investments in plant and equlp- 
ment have been equivalent to ap- 
proximately $24 per share 0! 
common stock. A recent. official 
estimate placed 1954 earnings @ 
around $5.00 per share or a little 
more, as compared with $5.18 for 
last year. The $2.00 annual divi- 
dend is thus protected by a wide 
margin, and the possibility 0 
some increase or an extra appeals 
to exist. The stock appears attrat- 
tive for growth, even though it }s 
cyclical in character. —END 
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An Important Message To 
Investors With $20,000 Or More 








For this new era of industrial science—of dynamic investment opportunity—we offer you the 
most complete, personal investment supervisory service available today. 


Investment Management Service is designed to help you to own shares of companies that will 
PACE THE NATION’S GROWTH . . . leaders in electronics, aerodynamics, “push-button” pro- 
duction . . . prime beneficiaries of the dual war-peacetime future of the atom. With our counsel 
you can share in huge profits to flow from our coming network of “throughways”, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and other vast projects . . . from Canada’s boom .. . from the host of new 


products, metals, chemicals, techniques . .. ALL WITH DEEP INVESTMENT SIGNIFICANCE. 


with counsel as to the prices at which to act. Alert 
counsel by first class mail or air mail and by tele- 


Expert Analysis of Your Present Holdings: 


Our first step in serving you is to make a detailed 
report—analyzing your entire list—taking into con- 
sideration income, safety, diversification, enhance- 
ment probabilities—today’s factors and tomorrow’s 
outlook. 


graph, relieves you of any doubt concerning your 
investments. 


Complete Consultation Privileges: 


You can consult us on any special investment 
problem you may face. Our contacts and original 


research sometimes offer you aid not obtainable else- 
where—to help you to save—to make money. 


Issues to Hold and Advantageous Revisions: 


Definite counsel is given on each issue in your 
account ... advising retention of those most attrac- 
tive for income and growth ... preventing sale of 
those now thoroughly liquidated and likely to im- 
prove. We will point out unfavorable or overpriced 
securities and make substitute recommendations in 
companies with 1954 outlook and longer term profit 
potentials. 


Help in Minimizing Your Taxes: 


We keep in mind the tax consequences of each 
transaction and help you to minimize your tax lia- 
bility under the new tax provisions. (Our annual fee 
is allowed as a deduction from your income for 
Federal Income Tax purposes, considerably reducing 


Close Continuous Supervision of All Holdings: the net cost to you.) 


Thereafter—your securities are held under the con- 
” . — Annual Personal Progress Reports: 
stant observation of a trained, experienced Account 


Executive. Working closely with the Directing Board, 
he takes the initiative in advising you continuously as 
to the position of your holdings. It is never necessary 
for you to consult us. 

When changes are recommended, precise instruc- 


Throughout the year we keep a complete record 
of each transaction as you follow our advice. At the 
end of your annual enrollment you receive our audit 
of the progress of your account showing just how 
it has grown in value and the amount of income it 





STREET 


tions as to why to sell or buy are given, together has produced for you. 














Investment Management Service has prospered by earning the steady renewals of its clients 
(many have been with us 5, 10, 15 and 20 years)—through actual results that have proved 


our counsel to be worth many times our fee. You owe it to yourself to investigate our Service. 


Fru information on Investment Management Service is yours for the asking. Our rates are 
based on the present value of securities and cash to be supervised—so if you will let us know 
the present worth of your account—or send us a list of your holdings for evaluation—we shall 
be glad to quote an exact annual fee ... and to answer any questions as to how our counsel 


can benefit you. 








INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MaGazInE OF WALL Street. A background of nearly forty-eight years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











A Growth Company 
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$6,900 diamond-studded bits like these are used for penetrating 


extra-hard rock forma 
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